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Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William P 


The glowing white-hot steel ingot being 
drawn from the soaking pit above is a 
symbol of progress at Pittsburgh Steel 
Company—a symbol that represents a 
fifty-percent increase in the company’s 
steel making capacity. 

This extra half-million tons of steel to 
be produced each year are the result of 
increased blast furnace capacity, enlarged 
open hearth furnaces and expanded re- 
heating and rolling facilities that are a 
part of the Program of Progress at Pitts- 
burgh Steel. 

Thousands upon thousands of ingots 
like this one will be transformed from huge 
blocks of quality steel into blooms and 


slabs on the new giant blooming-slabbing 
mill and into a multitude of useful forms 
in various Pittsburgh finishing mills. They 
will be channeled into the Pittsburgh 
seamless tube mills and become oil coun- 
try tubular goods, refinery still tubes, 
pressure tubes and mechanical tubing. 

Other steel will be directed into the 
Pittsburgh wire mills and emerge as oil 
tempered spring wire, cold-heading wire, 
forming wire, nails, farm fence and chain 
link fence. Some of the wire will be made 
into Pittsburgh Steeltex for reinforcing 
plaster, masonry and stucco walls and 
concrete floors in residential and commer- 
cial construction. 


Many of these ingots will be rolled into 
slabs to feed the new 66-inch continuous 
strip-sheet mill, which will be completed 
in 1952. This modern mill, which incor- 
porates all of the new advancements for 
efficient operation, will increase the cold 
rolled strip production at the Thomas 
Strip Division and will supply the na- 
tion’s metal working industry with hot 
rolled strip and sheets. 

For all of this the ingot above repre- 
sents even more—it is a symbol of the steel 
industry’s united effort to produce steel :n 
even greater quantities to help defend the 
free world from aggression and to ade- 
quately serve our growing civilian needs. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Ordinarily our Research Division 
enjoys its job... gets a kick out of 
sending helpful information free to 
thousands of people who write in 
each year and ask all kinds of ques- 
tions about investments. 

Sometimes, though, they get a job 
they hate—like answering a recent 
memo from one of our managers. 

The memo said a man had just 
come into his office with a list of 
eleven stocks ... asked if we knew 
anything about them .. . and casu- 
ally mentioned that they’d all been 
purchased prior to 1921! 

Our manager looked the securi- 
ties over ... saw they were all issued 
by little-known companies of many 
years ago... and mentally blessed 
Merrill Lynch for advocating “In- 
vestigate then Invest” so strongly. 
He said he was afraid the companies 
had “folded-up,” the stocks weren’t 
worth a penny—but he’d send 
them on to Research and make sure. 

And that was the letter we hated 
to write. Because the stocks were 
worthless . . . should never have 
been bought at all. 

The worst thing about that com- 
plete loss was that it was so unnec- 
essary! Because there are lots of 
sound opportunities for investment 
. .. sensible securities to fit any in- 
vestment program ... our Research 
Division to give you the available 
facts on any industry, stock, or com- 
pany that interests you before and 
after you buy! 

Why not ask Research about your 
own investment problems... geta 
seasoned check on any securities 
you own now—or may be thinking 
of buying. There’s no charge, no ob- 
ligation. Just send them to— 


Department SE-49 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Then you're better off 
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... because Pxiuip Morris is 


definitely less irritating, 
definitely milder than any 
other leading brand! 
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The Exhibit of the 


Best Annual Reports 


for 1951 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 


Pandick Press, Inc. 


Downtown Athletic Club 
18 West Street, near Morris Street 
October 26th, 30th and 3lst—11 A.M. to 
6 P.M. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
The Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street 
Nov. 2nd to 16th—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Exhibit of Winning Annual Reports 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Annual Awards Banquet 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 29th—6 to 9 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 
Display of 100 Best Reports 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 5th to 10th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
Display of 100 Best Reports 
Second Inter-American 
Conference of Accounting 
Sponsored by the 
Institute of Public Accountants 


College of Public Accountants 
Nov. 12th to 16th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 12th to 16th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


CHICAGO 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
The Twentieth Century Press 


40 South Clinton Street 
Nov. 16th to 23rd—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Note: For information on arranging for a dis- 


play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD. 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Is a Tax Ceiling 
The Answer? 





Proposals to limit the top Federal income tax rate to 


25 per cent in peacetime have made strong headway . 


and are desirable in principle. But enactment is unlikely 


he new tax bill agreed upon by 

Senate-House conferees has just 
been rejected by the House, but pre- 
sumably another very much like it 
will be enacted. This bill raised in- 
come tax burdens to levels which in 
many respects are the highest in his- 
tory, even exceeding those which had 
to be borne under all-out war condi- 
tions in 1944. For individuals, its 
rates are higher than in 1944 in the 
surtax brackets from $6,000 to $32,- 


5000 (four points higher in the $22- 


26,000 bracket), and total taxes 
would be higher than the 1944 peak 
for single persons with surtax net 
income (after deductions and exemp- 
tions) between $8,200 and $94,900. 
Despite the benefits of income split- 
ting, a married couple with two chil- 
dren and a total income (before de- 
ductions and exemptions) of $5,000 
would have to pay 112 per cent more 
tax than in 1941; their tax bill would 
be 34 per cent higher than in 1949, 
only two years ago. 

For corporations, the combined 
normal and surtax rate would be 52 
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per cent, against a wartime peak of 
40 per cent, and EPT exemptions 
under the average earnings option 
amount to only 83 per cent of base 
period profits against 95 per cent 
during World War II. For practi- 
cally all enterprises, these provisions 
more than offset the slightly more 
favorable EPT rate (82 per cent 
against 8534 per cent) and ceiling 
rate (70 per cent against 80 per 
cent). 

The proposed new tax structure 
has three extremely undesirable 
effects. It makes the Federal Govern- 
ment far too dependent on income 
tax revenues as compared with ex- 
cises, customs and other sources; for 
the current fiscal year income taxes 
will provide 83 per cent of its reve- 
nues, against 42 per cent in 1939 and 
only about one-half even today in 
Canada and England. Confiscatory 
top-bracket rates of 82 per cent on 
corporations and 92 per cent on in- 
dividuals are obviously inequitable in 
the extreme, but this of course is a 
matter of indifference to the Admin- 

























istration since only a small minority 
of the voters are compelled to pay 
these rates. The most important ob- 
jection from a practical standpoint is 
the destructive effect of the high tax 
rates prevailing even in the medium 
and low brackets on the incentive to 
work, and on both the incentive and 
the ability to make productive, risk- 
taking investments, on which our 
standard of living depends. 

This process is already plainly visi- 
ble in this country, and is even more 
clear in Great Britain where confis- 
catory taxation has been in effect 
longer and has reached further into 
the low and medium brackets for 
lack of additional taxable income in 
the hands of the rich—as it will do 
here soon if present trends continue 
Employes are unwilling to work 
overtime (or even for a full normal 
week) ; executives are unwilling to 
assume greater responsibilities; in- 
vestors, even if able, are unwilling to 
invest equity capital, for the rewards 
after taxes are too small. 


Controversial Objections 


There are two other objections to 
our tax set-up which are more con- 
troversial. One is the assumption 
that large tax revenues encourage 
wasteful and even harmful Govern- 
ment spending. But it is question- 
able that the present Administration 
would abandon any of its pet 
schemes even if it had to resort to 
increased debt rather than taxes to 
finance them. The other objection is 
the assumption that confiscatory tax 
rates, by strangling incentive, would 
reduce job opportunities and profits, 
and hence taxable income, to such an 
extent that the tax yield is actually 
smaller than it would be if tax rates 
were lower. This assumption is un- 
doubtedly correct; the controversy 
arises over the exact location of the 
point of diminishing returns. Most 
people believe this point has been 
reached, and passed, long since. 

The combination of a vote-con- 
scious Congress and an electorate 
uninformed—widely and deliberately 
misinformed, in fact, by those with an 
axe to grind—on economic matters 
has so far resulted only in constantly 
increasing economic insanity tax- 
wise. There seems little hope of any 
real improvement through normal 
legislative processes. In an effort to 

Please turn to page 23 
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Rising Costs Squeeze 


Casualty Companies 


Insurance firms have had difficulty in keeping premium 


income abreast of the rising trend of damage claims. Group 


is characterized by comparatively low yields from shares 


4 beverage 3 returns of the prin- 
cipal casualty insurance compa- 
nies are making a better showing now 
than in the first half of the year, which 
in most instances noted a continua- 
tion of the downtrend that set in last 
year. But with investment income 
almost uniformly higher than in 1950, 
over-all results are unlikely to fall 
much below last year’s figures, and so 
far as the investor is concerned, no 
change in dividend policies or pay- 
ments is in prospect. Meanwhile, 
premium volume, which recorded an 
all-time dollar-high last year, is run- 
ning ahead of 1950. 

Notwithstanding the rise in pre- 
mium volume the companies have 
encountered difficulty, last year and 
this, in keeping earned premium in- 
come abreast of outgo. Costs have 
risen all around. For this, inflation 
may be blamed largely, but there are 
other factors. For one thing, accident 
frequency has increased and the tide 
of claims has risen numerically, add- 
ing to the cost of handling claims. 
Higher replacement costs and prop- 
erty valuations further swell the drain 
on insurance company funds. The rise 
in industrial activity has contributed 
to the increase in workmen’s compen- 
sation and other claims. 

Companies putting heavy emphasis 
on automobile personal injury and 
property damage insurance, particu- 


larly have suffered over the past year 
and more, and early this year were 
forced to step up their rates. While 
policies written since then have car- 
ried the higher rates, a heavy percent- 
age of claims is still coming up against 
lower-cost policies. 

A rate rise applies to existing poli- 
cies only as they come up for renewal, 
and casualty companies benefit from a 
rate increase more quickly than fire 
companies, since casualty policies or- 
dinarily are written for one year com- 
pared with the usual three-year period 
covered by fire policies. Thus, the 
casualty group is able to adjust itself 


quickly to any untoward situation such. 


as a rise in the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums earned. To some extent the 
situation is reversed during deflation- 
ary periods, but the advantage still re- 
mains with casualty companies because 
of the greater flexibility of their rate 
structures. 

In recent years fire insurance com- 
panies have been extending their cov- 
erage more and more into the casualty 
field, straight fire insurance account- 
ing for less than one-half the 1950 
premium income of stock fire compa- 
nies, with motor vehicle insurance 
providing almost 30 per cent. This 
trend toward integration of casualty 
and fire underwriting gives promise 
of continuing. Early this year Mary- 
land Casualty set up a fire insurance 


division. Incidentally, the initial cos 
of the venture is expected to be re. 
flected in a drop in Maryland’s 195} 
earnings, but without affecting the in. 
creased annual dividend rate. 

The accompanying tabulation 4i- 
fords an interesting contrast of un- 
derwriting profits vs. investment in- 
come. With the exception of Fidelity 
& Deposit, the largest underwriter of 
fidelity and surety insurance, under- 
writing results in 1950 dropped below 
1949, which had topped out a three. 
year gradual improvement. Two com- 
panies reported losses. 

On the other hand, all companies 
but one (New Amsterdam Casualty, 
which reported a moderate decline) 
showed a rise in investment income, 
and a year-end increase in stockhold- 
ers’ equity. 

Casualty insurance portfolios are 
more conservative than those of fire 
companies, approximating the stan- 
dards of life insurance company hold- 
ings. They carry normally a much 
smaller percentage of common stock: 
than the portfolios of fire companies, 
and a larger percentage of high grade, 
fixed-income securities. In _ conse- 
quence, both portfolio valuation and 
dividend income tend toward much 
greater stability and the gains noted 
over the past several years mainly re- 
flect the addition of new funds ac- 
cruing from the rise in unearned 
premium reserves and additions to 
surplus. 

While the shares of casualty and 
surety companies make slight appeal 
to the average investor because 0 
their small yields in comparison with 
the returns afforded by other issues 
of comparable merit, they have a defi- 
nite place in numerous types of in- 
vestment portfolios because of their 
basic soundness and long term records 
of earnings and dividends. 


The Principal Casualty Insurance Company Issues 


-—*Underwriting— 


rofit 
1949 1950 


$5.71 D$0.66 
al.87 aD6.45 


Aetna Casualty 

American Surety 
Continental Casualty 
Fidelity & Deposit 

Hartford Steam Boiler 
Maryland Casualty 

New Amsterdam 

U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty... 


4.89 
8.20 
1.26 
3.63 
4.58 
4.80 


——*Net——, 


Investment -—iStockholders’"—, 


Equity Per Share 
1949 1950 
$110.40 $120.95 
al05.73 al07.45 

69.53 80.06 
96.64 103.46 
53.61 61.33 
22.84 27.06 
1.39 2.70 2.40 53.25 58.48 
2.64 2.91 3.18 60.13 61.66 


Income 
1949 1950 
$6.32 $7.27 
a5.17 a5.76 

s20' 391 
302 357 
2.38 2.56 
1.44 1.89 


3.47 
8.96 
0.29 
2.44 


-——Dividends 
Since 1950 


1907 $3.00 
1934 2.75 
1934 b2.50 
1934 3.00 
1901 1.60 
1948 0.80 
1937 1.45 
1939 ~—s e2.00 


§1951 
$3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.60 
1.60 
0.50 
1.50 
2.00 


* Per share before Federal income taxes (not apportioned; paid out of surplus) as follows: Aetna, 1949 $3.84, 1950 $0.78; American Surety $1.17 and 
$0.03; Continental $2.73 and $2.67; Fidelity & Deposit $4.03 and $4.05; Hartford $0.81 and $0.62; Maryland 1.99 and $2.13; New Amsterdam $2.67 ani 
$2.67; U.S.F.&G. $2.48 and $1.73 per share. + As of December 31. § Declared or paid to October 17. a—Consolidated. b—Includes 50 cents year-end; 
also paid 25 per cent stock. c—Includes 40 cents year-end. e—Plus 10 per cent stock. D—Deficit. 
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Sales Growing 


“'For Dairy Companies 


n- f Results much less volatile than in most other fields 


ity grand issues make good income holdings. Sales are higher 


OM this year but increased tax rates are cutting into net 


prosperous industry either in 
- peace or war, the dairy products 

companies have a well-stabilized busi- 
ies ness which has been widely expanded 
ty, en recent years as a result of aggres- 
1e) sive promotion of new products as 
ne, well as the secular growth in popula- 
Iq. fe tion. The millions of dollars spent 
by these companies for research and 
experimentation have widened the 
range of table fare and helped to raise 
America’s standard of living. This 
research is a highly developed field 
extending into infant foods, bakery 
products and “feed supplements” for 
poultry and cattle. 

While the amount of milk produced 
on farms varies seasonally, the rate 
of consumption changes little. A 
uch surplus therefore becomes available 
ted efor the manufacture of varieties of 
‘re fecheese and ice cream which have 
ac- (gained in importance as the produc- 


are 
fire 
an- 
d1d- 
uch 
cks 
1es, 
de, 
1Se- 
and § 












nedfetion and consumption of butter has 
; tofmdeclined. No one knows exactly why 

the use of butter has fallen off—in 
andf@iact, per capita production of butter 
pealfmand margarine together has declined 
> offen the last ten years—but the dairy 
with eCOMpanies have formulated an addi- 
susfeonal number of home uses for 
defi-(ecvaporated and condensed milk, the 


manufacture of which has been rela- 
tively free from price controls and 
therefore somewhat more profitable. 
One principal advantage of a wide 
range of products which most compa- 
mes in the field have vigorously 
sought is that a single sales repre- 
sentative is enabled to sell the whole- 
saler or retailer more goods, thus sav- 
ing the buyer’s time. Diversification 
also means greater stability with in- 


in 
‘heir 
ords 









































Y ventory price declines in a few basic 
47 feProducts less damaging than they 
5.2 MWvould be otherwise. Wider profit 
_ margins generally are available on 


manufactured items, both food and 
non-food lines. Industrial and chemi- 
cal products derived from milk pro- 
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tein, milk sugar, casein, soy beans, 
etc., have brought in good returns 
for Borden and National Dairy, and 
emphasis on physical expansion is 
along these lines. A new Borden 
formaldehyde and liquid urea resin 
plant is being built in Alabama and a 
resorcin manufacturing plant in Los 
Angeles County is planned. 

Sales of nearly every company hit 



















The Chemical Division of Sheffield 
Farms Company (National Dairy 
Products subsidiary) supplies casein 
derived from milk for coatings for 
glossy papers, adhesives, rubber latex 
and paints, while calcium lactate, 
sodium lactate and ferrous lactate are 
supplied for various industrial uses. 
Borden’s increasing activity along 
these lines is reflected in the building 
of its formaldehyde plant, which will 
supply its own adhesives and plastic 
business, and it plans to make resorcin 
instead of purchasing it as at present. 
Borden now makes about half of the 
nation’s supply of resorcin adhesives, 
and with resorcin in extremely short 
supply it expects to make about a 
million pounds a year of this essential 
item at the projected California plant. 

Expansion by other companies has 
heen along food lines, particularly 





The Leading Dairy Products Companies 


-— Sales —, -——Earned Per Share———, 

(Millions) cAnnual-—~ -Six Months~ *Divi- Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Yield 
Arden Farms ... $90.6 $101.0 $1.88 $1.85 $0.83 $0.84 $1.00 12 8.3% 
Beatrice Foods... a190.5 a205.3 a5.12 a4.53 1.64 1.23 2.50 37 6.9 
Borden Company 613.8 631.1 5.10 4.69 23% 221 2.80 52 5.4 
Cream. of Amer.. 39.0 38.7 1.55 1.38 0.55 0.65 1.00 12 8.3 
Fairmont Foods.. a107.0 a111.5 2.54 3.30 2.58 1.44 1.75 26 6.7 
Foremost Dairies 42.0 .48.2 b1.68 b1.70 = _c1.16 ¢1.10 e1.00 16 6.2 
Natl Dairy Prods. 897.7 906.6 5.27. 5.15 2.78 2.40 e3.00 50 6.0 





* Paid or declared in 1980 or indicated for 1951. 
c—28 weeks ended July 14-15. e& 


h—Based on equal number of shares outstanding. 
ent quarterly rate. 


a—Years ended February 28 of following year. 
Based on pres- 





a new high last year on increased unit 
volume which was lifted during the 
last six months by hoarding of non- 
perishable items. Prices in many in- 
stances were lower than in 1949, but 
increases in effect during the first half 
of 1951, as well as larger unit volume, 
resulted in sales gains of as much as 
20 per cent for Borden and 18 per 
cent for National Dairy. Net income 
has generally been reduced by heav- 
ier taxes but dividend rates are well 
protected. 

While new food products are con- 
stantly being tested and brought out, 
expansion into chemicals holds per- 
haps the best promise for the future. 


PAA Photo 















frozen foods. Sales of frozen foods 
processed and distributed by Beatrice 
increased 11.4 per cent during the 
1950-51 fiscal year. Fairmont Dairy 
packages fresh-frozen vegetables, ber- 
ries, perch fillets, and poultry. 
Frozen orange juice concentrate, a 
new line for Foremost Dairies, is 
adding substantially to sales. Arden 
Farms distributes some 80 products 
to the fast-growing Pacific Coast area 
plus the State of Arizona. Cream- 
eries of America had slightly lower 
sales last year, but both sales and 
earnings have revived since. 

Borden, with a 52-year dividend 
record, and National Dairy, which 
has paid dividends every year since 
its incorporation in 1923, both qualify 
as being of investment grade, while 
Beatrice may be regarded as being 
of medium quality. Arden and Fore- 
most represent growth situations. The 
shares of Creameries of America ap- 
pear to occupy a more speculative 
position than others of the group. 























Copper Stocks 


Are Inflation Hedges 


Most issues are of the businessman's commitment type, and 
afford reasonably good long term inflation protection, al- 


though price controls may be a factor over the short term 


.; opper producers’ profits this year 
will exceed 1950 returns, despite 
higher taxes, increased operating 
costs, smaller production of refined 
copper and a decline in imports. The 
reason is simple: copper sells at a 
higher price than last year and the 
profit margin is wider. 

The drop in refined output will be 
attributable largely to the scarcity of 
scrap metal and a consequent lower- 
ing of the output of secondary cop- 
per. Labor difficulties, which cul- 
minated in strikes in July, August 
and September at the nation’s lead- 
ing mining, reduction and smelting 
plants, also must share the blame for 
accentuating the shortage of the metal 
so critically needed for the defense 
program. The falling off in imports 
is readily explained by the high price 
of copper in the world market, which 
makes it more profitable for foreign 
producers to‘sell their copper else- 
where than to the United States. 

Copper prices last year averaged 
21.58 cents a pound, which compares 
with the 24.50-cent ceiling in effect 
since January 21, this year. for copper 
of domestic origin and (since June 
1) 27.50 cents for foreign copper. 
The wider margins this year are re- 
flected in earnings for the first six 
months of this year compared with 
the 1950 period. Copper interests 
generally favor a rise in ceilings be- 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


cause of increased costs resulting 
from the terms of recent labor settle- 
ments, and also as a means of attract- 
ing more foreign copper, while 
stimulating mining by marginal pro- 
ducers. However, there appears little 
likelihood of early OPS action. Ceil- 
ings on lead and zinc were raised 
several weeks ago, but OPS an- 
nounced on October 15 that it has 
no present intention of increasing the 
ceilings on copper, copper scrap or 
copper products. 

Since July 1 the Government has 
released stockpile copper each month 
to consumers unable to obtain metal 
through regular channels, provided 
of course that the copper is needed 
for production of defense items. As 
a result shipments to consumers in 


the third quarter of this year were 
boosted sharply to a total of 327,662 
tens, while refining output for the 
period totaled only 246,975 tons. 
Stockpile contributions to supply are 
only a stopgap, but the nation’s re- 
serve will have to be drawn upon for 
as long as essential demand continues 
to exceed supply. 

Civilian usage of copper is gradu- 
ally being whittled down as the de- 
fense program moves into higher 
gear. Under the Controlled Materials 
Plan allocations of copper for non- 
military or non-defense production 
have been progressively lower each 
quarter. For the first quarter of 1952 
direct military requirements show an 
increase of more than 40,000 tons 
over allotments for the current quar- 
ter. Since no important increase in 
supply appears in prospect a cor- 
responding bite has been taken out 
of allocations for civilian products. 
Instead of banning some items en- 
tirely, the cuts are distributed over 
the entire range of non-military out- 
put because, as Defense Production 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann 
said: “It is our belief that it is prefer- 
able to permit all manufacturers ... 
to operate at low levels rather than 
to put some of them out of business 
entirely.” 

From the shareholders’ viewpoint 
it makes little immediate difference 
whether a company’s output goes into 
defense production or into the manu- 
facture of civilian goods and ma- 
terials. In the present situation there 
is a market for every pound of cop- 
per the industry can produce here 
or bring in from properties which 
several companies operate in South 
America. At present prices margins 
are adequate and profits comfortably 
support dividends at current rates. 

While OPS has set its face against 


Highlights of the Leading Copper Producers 


——----—Sales—____, 


--1950 Output— 
(In Pounds) 


Earned Per Share 


— — Co 


Mil- Per 
lions Share 


914.1 105.4 
84.0 40.6 
50.4 42.9 
33.5 Fs 
76.9 65.1 

1,152.1 106.5 
48.3 76.4 


-—Annual—, 
1949 1950 


a$3.14 a$5.38 
D0.34 ~—-:1.86 
1.62 3.53 
a3.67 a5.29 
al.67 a3.34 
a4.45 a8.15 
a0.22 a3.15 


--Six Months— 
1950 1951 


a$2.10 a$2.92 
0.92 0.79 
0.80 5.13 
1.98 3.99 
1.30 1.92 
3.49 4.65 
c1.81 1:75 


Dividends———, Recent 
1950 $1951 Price 


$3.00 $2.25 51 
0.80 0.60 11 

None b0.75 55 
3.00 2.25 80 } 
225 . 136 28 
$50 3.75 88 


None None 39 
20.2 10.8 91.4 122.9 a3.06 a2.21 0.23 N.R. 1.75 125 --225 23 


224.5 141.0 489.7 96.6 6.37. 7.91 3.54 4.44 4.00 5.00 3.50 78 
* Six months. § Declared or paid to October 17. a—Before depletion and/or depreciation. b—Plus stock. c—Nine months. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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Millions 

1949 1950 *1951 
$334.0 $422.9 $231.8 
25.4 46.9 26.8 
34.7 26.6 
23.6 N.R. 
17.6 9.7 
396.9 233.3 
14.0 6.1 


1949 

$2.50 

None 
0.75 
2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
0.25 


~~ wpe fF fee 


Calumet & Hecla 
Cerro de Pasco 
Howe Sound 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
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an early price increase, that or some 
other plan may have to be adopted 
if many properties now idle because 
of high costs and low grade ore are 
to reenter the list of producers—and 
if active properties are to find it 
profitable to work the low grade ore 
deposits. 

During World War II subsidies 
were paid to producers of high-cost 
copper, but the present policy is to 
aid development and reactivation by 
direct loans, accelerated amortization 
and price guarantees. The program 
has not yet been productive of any 
important additions to the supply of 
copper, present or prospective. Cop- 
per Range, is seeking a Government 
loan to develop its White Pine 
deposit, reported to contain “more 
than 300 million tons of 1.1 per cent 


ore, and Miami also has a Govern- 
ment-aided project in view. 

As extractive issues the copper 
shares possess reasonably good attri- 
butes as hedges against inflation. 
With developed underground re- 
serves they are somewhat in the posi- 
tion of a manufacturing company 
owning an unlimited supply of raw 
materials stored in its own ware- 
house. Business volume is dependent 
upon industrial activity, and since the 
price of the metal normally is subject 
to wide swings, earnings usually fol- 
low an iregular pattern. The better 
situated issues such as Kennecott, 
Anaconda, Phelps Dodge, Howe 
Sound and Cerro de Pasco qualify 
as businessmen’s commitments, but 
a more speculative flavor attaches to 
the other issues in the table THE END 


Divestment Nearing 
For Bond & Share 


Now stripped of nearly all its utility investments, 


company seeks to direct its funds into non- 


utility situations. Dividends long 


lectric Bond & Share has just 

declared, subject to SEC ap- 
proval, a dividend of 2.2 shares of 
Montana Power for each 100 shares 
of EBS held, payable December 14 to 
stock of record on November 9. This 
dividend—equal to approximately 56 
cents per share—is the second stock 
distribution by Bond & Share this 
year and will bring 1951 payments 
up to $1.05. Because of Electric 
Bond & Share’s large unrealized tax 
losses, estimated at well over $150 
million, no tax is payable by the 
holder until he sells his EBS shares 
or until dividends received have ex- 
ceeded his cost, and a similar situation 
will prevail with respect to future 
dividends for many years to come. 

At the recent annual meeting, 
stockholders of the company were 
advised that after distribution of the 
latest dividend in Montana Power 
stock, the remaining investment in 
electric utility properties in the 
United States will represent less than 
$9 million, or about five per cent of 
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will be tax-free 


total assets. Thus, Bond & Share’s 
program for divesting its utility 
assets is virtually completed. The 
principal remaining investments con- 
sist of holdings in American & For- 
eign Power, United Gas Corporation 
and Ebasco Services all of which 
EBS hopes to retain as income pro- 
ducing investments, while other funds 
would be utilized to provide a pool of 
capital for investing in promising 
situations outside the utility field. 
Bond & Share has been ordered by 
the SEC to sell or distribute its 
American Power & Light holdings by 
next January 1, and will not be al- 
lowed to hold any stock of Washing- 
ton Water Power that it may receive 
from A. P. & L. The American & 
Foreign Power situation, too, may be 
cleared up before long. A compromise 
recently effected with preferred stock- 
holders of American & Foreign Power 
could result in consummation of the 
latter’s reorganization plan late this 
year or early in 1952. When the plan 
is carried out, EBS will receive 3.9 


million shares or about 55 per cent 
of the new common stock of Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power in exchange 
for all of its present holdings. Al- 
though the time element in the For- 
eign Power situation is uncertain, 
when the new stock is placed on a 
regular dividend basis ($1 per annum 
is expected) an increased flow of cash 
to Bond & Share will result. 

Another major holding of Bond & 
Share is its 3,165,781 share interest 
in United Gas Corporation, repre- 
senting 27 per cent of the outstanding 
stock. At the present price of 24% 
for United Gas, this works out to 
about $14.75 per share of Bond & 
Share. United Gas not only has tre- 
mendous reserves of natural gas, but 
also owns large oil and sulphur prop- 
erties. Bond & Share’s application to 
retain this holding is now pending 
before the SEC but no decision is 
expected in the immediate future. 
But whether Bond & Share distributes 
its United Gas stock to EBS stock- 
holders, or is permitted to retain its 
interest, it seems evident that Electric 
Bond & Share has a valuable asset 
in this growing natural gas and oil 
producer. 


Advisory Organization 


Ebasco Services is a wholly-owned 
engineering, construction and business 
advisory organization which now has 
a construction backlog totaling more 
than $300 million. Ebasco paid $1 
million in dividends to Bond & Share 
in 1950, but the total this year is 
expected to reach $1.5 million. How- 
ever, even this larger amount is on 
the conservative side since Ebasco’s 
earnings for the 12 months ended 
August 31 were $2.6 million as com- 
pared with $1.9 million in the year- 
earlier period. 

At the annual meeting, stock- 
holders were informed that the net 
asset value of Bond & Share common 
equaled $19.74 per share, exclusive 
of holdings in American & Foreign 
Power and Ebasco Services. The 
latter holdings are currently appraised 
at $9 to $10 and $1.75 to $2.25, 
respectively, per share of EBS by 
security analysts. Thus, Bond & 
Share appears to have a liquidating 
value of between $30 and $32 per 
share on a conservative basis. The 
indicated discount from liquidating 
value, at the present market price of 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult Individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical 


Associates Investment B 

Although in historically high 
ground at 59, longer term prospects 
and yield remain satisfactory. (Paid 
$3 thus far im 1951; paid 1950,$4.50.) 
Reflecting an aggressive sales pro- 
gram all divisions and subsidiary 
companies continued to operate 
profitably for the first three quarters 
of 1951. However, earnings of 
Emmeco Insurance were below year- 
earlier results owing to higher claim 
costs and Federal taxes. Unearned 
finance income is down slightly from 
the previous year which may possibly 
indicate that the long upward trend 
in earnings is over. Durham Manu- 
facturing, which produces only a 
minor portion of earnings, is again 
converting to defense work as it did 
during the last war. Higher taxes 
will affect fourth quarter results but 
full year 1951 earnings are expected 


tc exceed $8 a share compared with 
1950’s $10.29. 


Beneficial Loan B+ 
At 30, stock is reasonably priced 
in relation to earnings and prospects. 
(Pays 50c qu.) A more liberal treat- 
ment of bad debt write-offs agreed to 
by the Department of Internal Reve- 
nue helped first half earnings rise 35 
per cent to $1.93 a share. This year 
began with outstanding loans 37 per 
cent larger than a year earlier and 
reports show that backlog is now 51 
per cent higher. With loan demand 
still heavy new highs are indicated 
for the final quarter which will include 
heavy borrowing for Christmas. Net 
income for full 1951 is expected to 
reach $3.25 a share, a new record on 
the increased common capitalization. 
Company now operates 637 offices in 
36 states, and 47 offices in Canada. 


C. |. T. Financial bo 

In view of receding income, shares 
ai 54 have no better than average 
attraction. (Pays $1 qu.) Income 
8 


data on these items. 


received from investments and profits 
from the sale of securities of Amer- 
ican Surety were substantial during 
the first half of 1951 but underwriting 
losses were the heaviest in several 
years and produced a net loss in this 
division. Although still sizable, the 
backlog of unearned financing income 
has declined from its peak and is now 
about 15 per cent below last year. 
Curtailment of new car production 
will tend to be reflected in lower 
financing volume and a reduction in 
unearned income. Some improvement 
in the insurance division is expected 
in the final quarter and earnings for 
full 1951 will be about $6.75 a share 
as compared to $8.04 in 1950. 


Consumers Power B 

This good grade utility has merit 
as an income producer; recent price, 
34 to yield 5.9%. (Pays $2 an.) Man- 
agement states that, on present 
capitalization, company could earn 
almost $3 a share without being sub- 
ject to the EPT and, even after the 
proposed offering of 561,517 shares to 
stockholders, still could earn an esti- 
mated $2.73 a share without excess 
profits tax liability. Company paid no 
EPT last year when it earned $2.78 
a Share and none is expected to be 
required this year. On a 52 per cent 
normal and surtax rate and based on 
the increased share capitalization, 
earnings in 1951 are estimated around 
$2.50 a share. The stock offering will 
be on the basis of one share for each 
1G shares held of record October 17; 
rights will expire November 2. 


Halliburton Oil Well B 

Stock represents a growth situa- 
tion; recent price, 48. (Pd or decl. $3 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.873%4). 
Reflecting a record level of drilling 
activity on the part of the oil industry, 
revenues this year may attain a peak 
of $85 million as against a previous 
high of $69.3 million in 1950, This 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


rate of increase is expected to be 
maintained throughout 1952, with 
revenues of $102 million anticipated 
for that year. Net in the nine months 
period ended September 30, 1951, 
should approximate $4.90 a share vs. 
$4.59 a share a year ago. Company 
is scheduled to complete 53,6% 
cementing jobs in the final half of 
1951 as against 46,390 in the first half 
of the vear. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories B 

Stock is a typical business cycle 
issue; recent price, 34. (Pd. $1.50 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 
50c ext.) Sales in 1951 may reach 
around $77 million compared with 
$55.3 million last year and on the 
basis of present tax rates earnings 
could approximate $5.25 a share 
against $4.87 in 1950. But a rise of 
five percentage points in normal in- 
come taxes would reduce net to 
around $4.75. Company’s $22 million 
expansion program was 45 per cent 
completed at the end of September. 
It is now negotiating for the acquisi- 
tion of Laclede-Christy’s Warm 
Springs, Cal., plant which will permit 
participation in a wider field of basic 
refractories and, later on, silica re- 
fractories. 


Life Savers 6 

Now at 37, little in the way of dy- 
namic quality is offered but shares 
represent a good defensive situation. 
(Pays 40c qu. plus large year-end 
extra.) Sales for the first six months 
of 1951 reached record levels but 2 
45 per cent tax increase cut net in- 
come to $1.37 a share vs. $1.71 a 
year earlier. Even before giving ef- 
fect to pending tax legislation, earn- 
ings for full 1951 are expected to 
fall below the $3.87 a share of 1950. 
The 40-cent quarterly dividend 1 
well covered but the 1951 year-end 
extra will probably be smaller than 
the $1.50 paid last year. Company 
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has no funded debt, no preterred 
stock and only 688,000 shares of 
common and has shown stability of 
earnings through good and bad years. 


Macy, R. H. B+ 

Representing excellent manage- 
ment, stock of this leading department 
store has good income appeal ; recent 
price, 35 to yield 7%. (Pays $2.40 
an.) Sales of $350.8 million in the 
fiscal year ended July 28 were the 
highest in company’s history, increas- 
ing about 9.2 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. However, a 30 per cent 
increase in Federal income taxes 
caused net to dip to $2.61 a share 
from $3.35 a share in the 1950 
fiscal period. Subject to FCC ap- 
proval, company and General Tire 
& Rubber Company (owner of the 
Yankee Network) plan to merge their 
radio and television interests. (Also 
FW, June 27.) 


Mathieson Chemical A 
Stock (now 48) yields 3.3% on 
reg. qu. div. of 40c, and is a good 
quality issue for income and growth. 
At a reported cost of nearly $5.4 
million, company is exercising an 
option to purchase 2,575 shares of 
class A and 132,150 shares of class B 
stock of American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation held by Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corporation. American Potash 
makes heavy chemicals, particularly 
potash and boron both of which are 
used in the production of fertilizer as 
well as in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, glass, paper, soap, photographic 
supplies, etc. (Also FW, Aug. 22.) 


Pacific Mills C+ 

At 36 shares are approaching the 
1951 low but near-term prospects 
are still unfavorable. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Sales for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 were only slightly below 
those of last year, but earnings 
tumbled to 69 cents a share from 
$6.76 in 1950. This was caused by 
the sharp drop in the price of raw 
materials when inventories were ex- 
ceptionally heavy and new buying was 
light. Reports indicate that progress 
has been very slow in stabilizing the 
raw material market and reducing 
burdensome stocks. Plant operations 
have been almost completely stopped, 
especially in the worsted lines where 
there is no demand at present. Com- 
pany has also switched to the LIFO 
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method of inventory accounting which 
aided the profit drop to some degree. 


Parke, Davis A 

Stock has good growth prospects, 
but shares (now 58) are hardly on 
the bargain counter. (Returns 3.1% 
based on reg. qu. rate of 45c.) Capa- 
city for producing chloromycetin, one 
of the new “wonder drugs,” will be 
more than doubled by the year-end 
upon completion of a new plant near 
Holland, Mich. It will be the only 
source of the drug in this country 
outside of company’s main plant in 
Detroit. The new facilities are de- 
signed to be operated around the 
clock, seven days a week and will be 
so employed if necessary to meet the 
demand for the antibiotic. Reflecting 
better cost control, Parke recently 
reduced prices of chloromycetin by 
ten to fifteen per cent. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

Stock ts a business cycle specu- 
lation; recent price, 53. (Pd. $2.25 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.25 plus 
stock.) Based on present tax rate, 
final half earnings should approxi- 
mate the $3.13 per share result of the 
initial six months operating period 
of 1951. Full year 1950 net equaled 
$4.95 per share. In the final quarter 
of the year operations will benefit 
from the two-cents-a-pound increase 
in domestic lead and zinc prices 
recently allowed by the OPS. Of 
course, wages will have to be in- 
creased, as the miners’ contract calls 
for a sliding scale based on the prices 
for lead. (Also FW, Feb. 28.) 


Socony-Vacuum A 

Priced at 34, this good grade stock 
has both growth and income appeal. 
(Pd. $1.10 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.35.) July and August operations 
indicate that the record profitS rate 
of the first six months of the year is 
being maintained (net in first half 
1951 equaled $2.39 vs. $1.41 a share 
a year ago). The improvement in the 
1951 initial half reflects an increase 
of some 27 per cent in net domestic 
crude production and a gain in daily 
average domestic refinery runs of 
approximately 14 per cent. Directors 
are scheduled to meet October 23 for 
year-end dividend action, with indi- 
cations that payments this year will 
exceed 1950 disbursements. (Also 
FW, July 25.) 


Twin Coach Cc 

Stock (now 11) is improving 
in status, but its rise during the year 
largely discounts favorable prospects. 
(No divs. since ’46.) Shipments in 
the fourth quarter probably will be 
about double those of the first half 
and volume for the full year should 
reach around $55 million vs. $15.6 
million last year. The bus division 
backlog is sufficient to carry oper- 
ations through the first quarter of 
next year and the aircraft division 
should operate through 1952 and into 
early 1953. Twin Coach is introduc- 
ing a new lower-priced line which 
will effect large savings in manufac- 
turing costs and is priced ten to 
twelve per cent below competitive 
vehicles. President L. J. Fageol 
stated, “continuation of better sales 
and earnings should result in clearing 
up dividend accumulations on the 
preferred (now $1.12%2) and open 
the way for consideration of common 
dividends.” 


United Aircraft C+ 

Stock is one of the better equities 
in a speculative field; recent price, 
33. (Pd. $1.50 plus stock thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.) Company’s 
Hamilton Standard Division has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
type of pneumatic starter for turbo- 
jet bombers. At present this product 
is in limited production. This new 
type starter is operated by compressed 
air from a ground source or a jet 
engine and can start high powered 
turbine engines in about 20 seconds 
or a fraction of the time now required 


by electrical starters. (Also FW, 
Feb. 14.) 
Wrigley A 


Now at 71, shares may be retained 
on an investment basis. (Pays $5 
an.) Sales continued to rise in the 
first alf of 1951 but sharply in- 
creased costs and taxes dropped net 
income 25 per cent to $2.56 a share 
as compared to $3.41 in the 1950 
period. Company has already paid 
EPT of 23 cents a share and with 
profit margins continuing to narrow 
it is expected that the decline from 
full 1950’s $6.11 a share, will be con- 
siderable. As finances are strong, 
dividends, which have been paid 
without interruption since 1913, will 
probably equal the $5 a share dis- 
tributed in 1950. 
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hile many other industries are 

currently feeling the effects of 
consumer apathy, material restrictions 
and clogged pipelines, the paper in- 
dustry is rolling merrily along with 
new highs in sales, earnings and pro- 
duction in sight for many companies 
this year. Latest estimates of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
place 1951 output of paper and paper- 
board at an unprecedented 27 mil- 
lion tons, double the output in prewar 
1939, and well above the 24 million 
tons turned out last year. In the 
first six months of 1951, output of 
paper and board reached 13.7 million 
tons, 18 per cent above the compar- 


In recent months, a slackening in 
orders for container and folding box 
board has created some concern on 
the part of industry followers who re- 
call only too well the peaks and val- 
leys that have characterized opera- 
tions in past years. But while lower 
output of consumer durable goods is 
being reflected in current demand for 
containers and containerboard, no ap- 
preciable let-down is in prospect for 





(Millions) 


1949 


1950 


30 $171.9 $225.8 


Company and its Years 
Major Products Ended 
DIVERSIFIED 
Crown-Zellerbach ....... aApril 
International Paper ...... Dec. 31 
St. Regis Paper.......... Dec. 31 
BOOK & WHITE PAPER 
Champion: Paper ........ aMar. 31 
ee ee Dec. 31 
West Va. Pulp & P...... aOct. 31 
Hammermill Paper ...... Dee. 31 
CONTAINERS 
Container Corp. ......... Dec. 31 
Gair (Robert) .......... Dec. 31 
Gaylord Container ....... Dec. 31 
Hinde & Dauch.......... Dec. 31 
National Container ...... Dec. 31 
SPECIALTIES 
Great Northern Paper.... Dec. 31 
Kimberly-Clark ......... Apr. 30 
Marathon Corp........... aOct. 31 
ND Be fisikrcwnisein aces Dec. 31 
Sutherland Paper........ Dec. 31 
Union Bag & Paper...... Dec. 31 


c—Three months ended June 30. e—Estimated. 


415.5 
127.3 


84.9 
76.6 
95.5 
18.8 


114.8 
42.9 
52.8 
31.7 
31.5 


N.R. 
h114.4 
68.3 
83.6 
29.0 
65.5 


f—12 months ended July 31. 


498.4 
154.8 


106.4 
+93.5 
e115.0 
23.6 


154.8 
56.8 
63.8 
38.9 
39.8 


N.R. 
2142.6 
e91.0 
97.7 
39.5 
80.4 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Production, consumption and earnings are at record 
highs and industry is now enjoying lush prosperity. 


Stocks of leading units cover wide range quality-wise 


Paper Companies in Boom Period 


7-——— Earned Per Share————___ 
Six met *Timber 


-—Annual—, 
1949 1950 
$6.12 $8.21 
5.70 7.39 
0.91 2.10 
3.77 4.60 
4.10 5.64 
12.93 e10.50 
2.42 5.19 
4.23 5.87 
Z2ii daa7 
izs i. 
251 ‘S75 
0.95 2.41 
4.87 4.33 
h5.29 5.80 
4.84 5.50 
3.04 3.89 
tan ane 
5.01 8.00 


1950 





the industry as a whole. In fact, many 
companies assert that a “breathing 
spell” from the breakneck pace at 
which they have been operating pro- 
vides a welcome opportunity to make 
needed repairs and withdraw un- 
economical capacity from operation. 

Insofar as major segments of the 
industry such as newsprint, dissolv- 
ing pulp and various specialties are 
concerned, the current boom appears 


to stem largely from normal grow 


in demand for 


paper 
Newsprint, for example, is in tig, 
supply the world over and the Amer 
can Newspaper Publishers Associ 
tion estimates that domestic need 
will climb to seven million tons a ye 
by 1960 compared with actual con 
sumption of 5.9 million tons last yea 
The publishers believe that Nort 
American newsprint production wi 
have to expand at the rate of thre 
per cent a year to keep pace with a 
ticipated increases in newspaper cit 
culation and advertising. 
The paper cup makers (Dixie Cy 
and Lily-Tulip Cup) are enjoying; 
high level of demand, with a 20 to 2 
per cent gain in sales likely for Lily. 
Tulip this year, following a five-fol 
advance in sales from 1940 to 195( 
The fast-growing dissolving pulp fiel 
—synthetic fibers, plastics, tire cori 
and carpeting illustrate the market 
for this versatile material—has bea 
found sufficiently attractive by Inter 
national Paper to warrant a doublin 
of its capacity at Natchez, Miss., by 
late 1952. This probably will giv 
International—a top ranking produc 
er of containerboard and newsprint 
—leadership in the dissolving pul 
field. West Virginia Pulp & Paper, 
a leading factor in the white pape 
and paperboard fields, is also expectel 
to add dissolving pulp to its lines be 
fore long. 

Please turn to page 21 
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Statistical Highlights of the Leading Paper Companies 


Sal 


Price 


Per dend Recent Earn. 
Price Ratio 


Sales 7Divi- . 
Share Rate 

$78 $3.10 
56 = 3.00 
30 =: 1.00 
48 1.50 
93 2.00 
128 4.00 
66 2.75 
78: 2275 
32. 100 
yo 
41 1.80 
14 ~=—:1.00 
ee 3.00 
12 20 
70° Zan 
55 2.00 
46 1.60 
56 §=63.00 


57 
52 
17 


* Thousands of acres; owned or leased. {—1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—Of following year. b—Three months ended 
i g—Year ended April 30, 1951. h—Calendar year. j—Nine mont 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 














The totally unexpected action by the House 
in rejecting by a decisive vote the new tax bill 
agreed upon in conference adds a brand-new mar- 
ket uncertainty to those previously existing, which 
certainly constituted a more than adequate supply. 
The news of this action appears to have had a 
moderate beneficial effect on share prices, appar- 
ently on the theory that it precludes any action 
whatever on a tax increase this year. There is some 
possibility that such may prove to be the case in 
view of the diametrically opposite objections to the 
bill held by Republicans and “Fair Deal” Demo- 
crats, but at this writing the chances appear to be 
against it. 


Apparently many members voted against the 
bill purely for the record, not anticipating that it 
would be defeated. Since the Senate will get first 
whack at the bill which emerges from the latest 
conference, and will undoubtedly approve it, the 
House will be under heavy pressure to do the same. 
The legislators are quite aware of the fact that if 
they adjourn without passing a new tax bill, the 
President will probably call them back into special 
session; therefore this should not be necessary and 
it is quite likely that the bill finally passed will 
differ only slightly, if at all, from that voted down 
by the House. 


This bill imposes a heavy burden on corpora- 
tions. In addition to raising combined normal and 
surtax rates from 47 per cent to 52 per cent, EPT 
rates from 77 per cent to 82 per cent and the over- 
all tax ceiling applying to large firms from 62 per 
cent to 70 per cent, the original conference decided 
at the last minute to reduce the average earnings 
EPT credit from 85 per cent to 83 per cent of the 
base period level. Thus, 17 per cent of pre-Korean 
taxable income is legally defined—by implication 
at least—as being due to the Korean war. Under 
this bill, large corporations will have to earn more 
than twice as much before taxes as they did during 
the base period in order to retain the same amount 
of net after taxes. 
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Fate of new tax bill represents, temporarily, the major ques- 
tion mark affecting the market. Business prospects for com- 


ing months continue to show slow but definite improvement 


The effect of higher taxes on final profits is 
clearly evident in the handful of third quarter re- 
ports published to date, and will be even more 
drastic during the fourth quarter, when many firms 
will be forced to make retroactive adjustments dat- 
ing from April 1. In lines which have not found 
their volume of business stimulated by a garrison 
economy, and more particularly among industries 
which have suffered from material shortages, slow 
consumer buying, or both, the results will not make 
pleasant reading. But while they will remain well 
below the peak levels of late 1950, corporate profits 
as a whole should be maintained at generally high 
levels in relation to both past experience and cur- 
rent equity prices. 


Commodity futures have been rising quite 
steadily for three months, a course followed more 
recently by spot quotations. Such a pattern is not 
characteristic of a prolonged business downturn. 
Personal income is still rising and will rise more; 
there is more direct evidence of improvement in 
the fact that business sales picked up at all levels 
during August while retail inventories dropped for 
the fourth month in a row. Wholesale stocks also 
fell and the small gains reported by manufacturers 
were concentrated exclusively in the durable goods 
division, presumably representing, in large part, 
a greater volume of defense work. 


Rising commodity prices, which often act as 

a stimulant to business volume, will receive an 
added push shortly when the steel workers make 
known their new wage demands. Thus, the stock 
market is likely to benefit over coming months 
from a continuation of the slow but definite im- 
provement in business activity. Whether this stimu- 
lant will result in violent resumption of the bull mar- 
ket is, however, another question entirely. In- 
vestors would be ill-advised to base their decisions 
too heavily on any such possibility. Instead, they 
should continue to stress income and relative mar- 
ket stability, as well as inflation hedge attributes. 
Written October 18, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Chemical Prospects 

Sales of major chemical producers are likely to 
rise as much as 20 per cent this year as compared 
with 1950 but earnings (after prospective tax in- 
creases) may be down from 10 to 20 per cent. 
Although some chemicals such as phenol, chlorine 
and sulphuric acid remain in short supply, many 
others are now in approximate balance with de- 
mand. As the rearmament program accelerates, 
however, the supply situation in some items may 
worsen until increased capacity comes into 
existence. 

It has been estimated that one-fifth of the $9 
billion of certificates of necessity granted so far 
are for chemical industry expansion, with ap- 
proximately a one-third increase in capacity 
scheduled during the next few years. Some seg- 
ments of the industry are likely to show particularly 
rapid growth. Petrochemicals volume, which ex- 
panded six-fold from 1940 to 1950, is expected to 
rise to $7 billion by 1962. New synthetic fibers 
hold promise of obtaining an increasing share of 
the textile market. A new series of detergent 
chemicals known as Pluronics can be tailored to 
fit any cleansing job and are believed to possess 
more desirable characteristics than present types 
of detergents. Carbon compounds with a high 
fluorine content, known as fluorochemicals, now 
being made in semi-commercial quantities, add 
valuable properties to a wide variety of products, 
including plastics, dyes, films and solvents. 


More Home Starts 


Relief from credit curbs as provided by the 
new Defense Act resulted in an increase in the 
number of new homes started in September 
although some of the gain is attributed to a loosen- 
ing of money available for mortgages. The total 
of 91,000 new non-farm dwellings started last 
month represented an increase of seven per cent 
over August, although the nine-month total of 
852,000 new units was still 23 per cent under the 
record volume of the similar 1950 period. The 
chances are, however, that more than 400,000 new 
homes will be started during the last half of 1951, 
raising the full-year total to nearly a million com- 
pared with the previous goal of 850,000 units set 
when Regulation X was imposed a year ago. 


Rail Results Dip 


August rail earnings fell off sharply from year- 
ago results but inasmuch as the increased freigm 
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rates did not go into effect until August 28 (Sep- 
tember 12 for grain) the figures reflected prac- 
tically no benefit from the average 6.6 per cent 
rise. Net income for the month declined to $55 
million from $96 million a year earlier, with net 
results for the first eight months totaling $326 
million this year vs. $372 million in the 1950 
period. The decline of $41 million for August, 
accounted for most of the difference in comparative 
eight-months’ figures. 

Since the new freight rate increase has only 
partially offset higher wages and other increased 
costs, the roads are asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reconsider its decision and grant 
the full 15 per cent rise originally requested. 
Earnings results for the latter part of 1951 are 
expected to improve, however, as further traffic 
expansion develops under a broadened defense 
program. 


Steel Quota Cuts 


Because of reduced steel allocations, fewer ships, 
automobiles and freight cars will be built during 
the first quarter of next year. With only slightly 
more than 100,000 tons of steel available for ship 
construction, some building in this field, it is con- 
ceded, will have to be deferred. (The steel shortage 
already has resulted in delays in the construction 
of 14 fast freighters now being built for the Gov- 
ernment.) Materials will be allotted for 930,000 
automobiles with an authorization to produce 
slightly more than one million “in the hope that 
the industry through continuing conservation and 
some additional absorption of inventory may build 
the total quantity.” During the first quarter of 
this year, 1.6 million cars were built, and in the 
third quarter, nearly 1.2 million. 

Freight car builders meanwhile will be reduced 
to a rate of about 6,000 cars a month although 
about 2,000 tank cars and 1,500 cars for industrial 
and export use also may be produced during the 
first quarter of next year. The original car-building 


program called for enough steel to build 10,000 
cars monthly. 


Wool Boom Short-Lived 


Wool prices, which rose some 50 per cent since 
mid-September in one of the sharpest climbs in 
many years, are again on the downgrade. Price 
resistance by American mills probably accounts 
for the sudden market reversal, with wool tops 


currently nominally quoted in New York about 
$2.17 a pound. 
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Since the war, the United States has consumed 
over one billion pounds of grease wool annually 
and has replaced the United Kingdom as the 
world’s largest wool consumer. Last year domestic 
users imported 25 per cent of the world wool clip 
and all-wool or part-wool textile products (exclud- 
ing rugs and carpets) had a value of about $2 
billion. Lower tariff barriers, restrictions on the 
use of Government-owned grazing lands, and 
greater profits in other farming activities have 
resulted in a drop in the domestic sheep population 
from 50 million to 28 million head in the past 
ten years. Although lower wool prices would 
materially aid in improving demand in the slump- 
ing textile market, the growth of synthetic fibers 
points to steady replacement of wool in various 
textile uses over the longer term. 


Tin Price Deadlock 


Negotiations between the RFC and Bolivian tin 
producers have been suspended as a result of the 
latter’s insistence on a long term contract price 
of $1.50 per pound. Under an interim arrange- 
ment, now expired, $1.12 per pound was paid com- 
pared with the pre-Korea price of about 75 cents 
a pound. RFC Administrator Symington describes 
the nation’s tin stockpile as “very large” and re- 
strictions on tin can production are not expected 
to be tightened up in the immediate future. How- 
ever, in the event that the deadlock continues for 
some time, the present mild restrictions may have 
to be reexamined. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Dow Chemical sales in the first fiscal quarter 
were $97.8 million vs. $73.3 million in the same 
1950 period. 

Container Corporation’s nine months sales were 
$165.9 million vs. $106.4 million for the same 
period last year. 


Radio Corporation’s subsidiary National Broad- 
casting Company has acquired from Warner Bros. 
Pictures the Vitagraph Corporation building in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for television studio use. 

Underwood Corporation’s earnings for the 


_March quarter were $1.61.per share, June quarter 


$1.68 per share, September quarter $1.43 per 
share vs. 82 cents, 72 cents and $1.21 per share 
respectively in the same 1950 periods. 


Other Corporate News 

Humble Oil stockholders vote October 25 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Mead Corporation will redeem its 4 per cent 
preferred stock December 1. 

Robbins Mills stockholders have authorized a 
new preferred stock issue which may be sold to 
common stockholders on the basis of one share of 
preferred for each five shares of common held. 

American Machine & Foundry has acquired the 
Monarch woodworking machinery line of Ameri- 
can Saw Mill Machinery; Atlas Plywood has ac- 
quired control of Plywood, Inc.; American Seat- 
ing has acquired the Karpen Seating Division of 
International Furniture Company; Sunray Oil has 


acquired the refinery facilities of Rock Island 


Refinery, Duncan, Okla. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s new $4 million toilet 
articles plant has been opened at Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical plans construction 
of a fine chemicals plant on Neville Island sched- 
uled for completion early in 1952. 

Granite City Steel stockholders vote November 
14 on authorization of new preferred stock which 
the company plans to offer to its common stock- 
holders. 

Food Machinery & Chemical has completed 
negotiation for a $30 million V-loan to finance 
defense business. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 24s, 1972-67 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999. 94 2.97 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969... 97 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 133 5.26%. Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum : 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.41 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.21 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 8 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products *2.00 $1.50 b$1.53 b$1.39 37 
Dow Chemical *200 *2.40 al.90 al.31 111 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.20 g1.80 g3.08 35 
General Electric 3.80 2.85 b2.68 b2.44 61 
General Foods 2.45 1.80 al.01 a0.70 45 
Int’) Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 216 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 £3.92 £404 52 
Standard Oil of Calif.. #250 195 b2.11 b2.96 53 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 61 
United Biscuit 1.20 b2.19 b2.09 33 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. f—12 months 
to June 30. g—12 months to July 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

r—— Dividends, *I ndi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ........ 1939 $2.00 J 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 . 159 5.6 
Borden Company 1889 = 2.80 J 52 54 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 é 32 46.2 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 ; 41 5.9 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 3.00 : SS S&S 
Louisville & Nashville... 1934 3.52 X 54 65 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 d 45 6.7 
May Dept. Stores 1911 1.50 , 32 4.7 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 yf 33 
Philadelphia Electfic ... 1902 1.35 ; 29 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 ; 34 
Safeway Stores 1927 2.40 34 
Socony-Vacuum yi ) A UB 38 34 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 1910 2.00 . 34 
Sterling Drug 1902 2.50 46 
Texas Company 1902 3.25 j 55 
Underwood Corp. ...... 1911 400 2.25 55 
Union Pacific R. R..... 5.00 6.00 105 
United Fruit 450 450 65 
Walgreen Company 185 145 29 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 Price 

Allied Stores $3. 00 c$1.71 c$0.39 42 
Bethlehem Steel : : ©5.63 4.74 55 
Cluett, Peabody t ce2.52 ¢3.24 35 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. { f1.12 £1.30 16 
Container Corporation.. 2. A e3.55 €5.54 
Firestone Tire ; : 03.34 5.85 
Flintkote Company .... 3: J c2.33 2.35 
General Amer. Transport. 3. : c2.12 1.70 
General Motors 6. t 05.46 3.13 
Glidden Company : g2.15 g2.76 
Kennecott Copper .... ‘ c3.49 4.65 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1. . c1.63 2.06 
Mid-Continent Petrol... : c3.32 4.83 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 . c3.09 2.39 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 d e2.10 2.57 
Tide Water Assoc, Oil. 1.90 . c2.25 2.69 

3.45 : c4.08 3.61 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 : c1.70 cl.51 


c—Half-year. e—Nine months. f—12 months to June 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Step In The Securities and Ex- 
he Right change Commission re- 
= cently published a warn- 
i 


ing in the form ofa list 
pf Canadian securities which have 
heen or are currently being distrib- 
ted in the United States in viola- 
ion of the registration requirements 
of the Securities Act of 1933. The 
ist was published in FINANCIAL 
Vortp October 10. 

Distributors of those securities 
ave been doing business illegally in 
his country and since our laws are 
not binding in Canada, there is no 
effective way to stop them unless we 
publicize the facts and warn Ameri- 
an investors to beware of being 
aught as dupes. 

It is only fair to the American 
public that from time to time as such 
operators are detected the Commis- 
sion make known their names. The 
esulting publicity should warn our 
investors to be on their guard in the 
event any of these concerns attempt 
to solicit their business through the 
mails, 

Our memories, however, are too 
requently short and what happens 
today may readily be forgotten on the 
morrow. Such warnings, therefore, 
must be repeated time and again if 
they are to have a salutary effect. 











Funston G. Keith Funston is one of 
Starts the youngest men ever to be 
Right president of the New York 


Stock Exchange. This in 
itself should be no handicap, however, 
tor what he lacks in age he makes 
up for in vision—amply attested to 
}y his recent first comprehensive pub- 
lic statement of his credo on stock 
ownership. 

_ Entitled “Should You Buy Shares 
in America ?,” it was published in full 
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in The Exchange, official publication 
of the N. Y. S. E., and was given a 
wider audience when reprinted in 
condensed form in the October num- 
ber of the Reader’s Digest. 

His ideas on stock ownership are 
sound and if they are fully carried 
out should accomplish much for the 
benefit of the Exchange and the 
traditional American system of free 
enterprise. 

More than merely supporting the 
principles of stock ownership, Mr. 
Funston in his opening statements 
pointed out that he considers it his 
duty “to help to explain the nature 
of stock investment to those millions 
and millions who could properly be 
stock investors but are not.” At the 
same time, he wisely counseled that 
there is risk in buying stock. But, 
life itself is a risk, and as long as an 
individual is alert to the possible pit- 
falls that might confront him he can- 
not go far astray. 

This young man’s career as the 
head of the world’s largest securities 
exchange will be watched with a 
great deal of interest in the days 
ahead. His start is right, and he has 
approached his important task with 
mature understanding. We wish him 
the fullest measure of success. 


Another The history of business 
Magic enterprise over the past 
Industry half century has been dot- 


ted with industries which, 
from very small beginnings, have 
risen to startling heights in size and 
importance. Often such growth is so 
sudden that one wonders if it were 
the result of someone’s having rubbed 
an Aladdin’s lamp. Seriously, though, 
this would seem to prove that there 
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is no stratosphere for the productive 
capacity of our people, their ingenuity 
and initiative. 

Reviewing more than half a century 
of personal experience, | have wit- 
nessed the breath-taking growth of a 
number of important industries. 
There was a time when the railroads 
captured the public’s imagination by 
their rapid expansion. Coincident 
with this, the nation itself made 
marked gains and assumed a place of 
world leadership. 

The automotive industry came into 
being and thrived to benefit the 
people themselves. It helped to bring 
more comforts to us—and opened up 
new employment opportunities by 
creating, for example, a need for 
gasoline, better roads and highways, 
gasoline stations and roadside restau- 
rants. 

The magic of the oil fields held 
sway for a period. The radio and 
motion picture industries as well as 
the manufacture of airplanes went 
through periods of unusual expan- 
sion. Diesel power has revolutionized 
railway locomotive transportation— 
and radio’s offshoot, television, is 
clamoring for widespread attention of 
the public. 

Each magic industry has made its 
own contribution to the nation and 
has helped to bring prosperity to our 
people. 

More recently, it might be said that 
the medical scientists in the chemical 
industry have gained top billing by 
creating magic in the form of wonder 
drugs to alleviate suffering. As a 
result, the chemical companies have 
been able to open new markets for 
their products and to chart new 
growth records. 

One can’t help but wonder, what 
will be the next magic industry? 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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CAVE OF THE WINDS. This largest “‘supersonic’’ wind tunnel in 
the world—at the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Lewis Laboratory, Cleveland—is capable of providing 
air velocities up to twice the speed of sound for aeronautical 
research. The tunnel’s testing chamber measures 8 by 6 feet, 
and has flexible walls of highly-polished U-S-S Stainless Steel 
plates, specially made by U.S. Steel for this vital defense project. 


NEW WAY TO GATHER GOOBERS. This new peanut combine 
threshes along the row where the peanuts are grown, gathers 
up nut-laden vines, picks them clean, and deposits the mulch 
to condition the soil for the next crop. In tests, it has reduced 
harvesting man-hours per acre from 30 to 4, lets two men do 
the work of 12, saves $40 an acre. By supplying steel for such 
equipment, U.S. Steel helps build a more productive America. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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FELS WITHIN WHEELS. Here you are looking 
o the driving gears of a 10-ton vertical 
psing machine, making U-S’S T1iGER BRAND 
evator Rope to lift and lower the elevators 
many of our country’s famous skyscrapers. 
his equipment also manufactures general 
isting rope for applications such as the 
anes shown in illustration at right. Whether 
u need enormous steel cables to support a 
idge, or wire that’s finer than a human hair, 
nited States Steel manufactures a wire 
ited to your special requirements. 


ANT SHEEPSFOOT ROLLER. Army Engineers 
nd this odd-looking, 36-ton steel roller a 
ery useful tool for compacting and leveling 
f fill in the construction of airstrips. Al- 
ough the defense program will require in- 
teasing amounts of steel, the constantly- 
kpanding steel-producing facilities of United 
tates Steel should enable it to supply steel 
br many essential everyday uses, too. 
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HOW TO SWING A STEEPLE 80 FEET UP. Here are two cranes completing the 80-foot 
lift of a prefabricated steel steeple, and about to swing it over its base. United 
States Steel has won a world-wide reputation as fabricators and erectors of 
steel work for everything from football stadia to church steeples, from bridges 
to television towers. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


In 1951, the American steel industry must 
be able to purchase 30 million tons of 
high grade scrap outside the industry, if 
it is to achieve the record steel production 
goals set for it by our defense program. 
Memo to manufacturers, farmers and pro- 
prietors of auto “graveyards”: Turn in 
your scrap! It means money for you, more 
steel for America! 


NITED STATES STEEL 
Meloing to Baitl « Beter Ameria" Anaen at 


EELCORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY © GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 




















Good Yields from 


Pocahontas Rails 


Group has been decidedly laggard in recent years be- 
cause of deteriorating position of soft coal. But adverse 


factors seem thoroughly discounted at present prices 


Ithough the Dow-Jones railroad 
average is currently well above 
its 1946 high, the junior shares of 
the three Pocahontas roads fall far 
short of their corresponding levels. 
For the past four or five years, these 
stocks have consistently given a poor- 
er market performance than the re- 
mainder of the rail group. Both 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western sold lower in 1950 than in 
1949, and Virginian came close to do- 
ing the same. For C&O, the poorest 
levels of both 1949 and 1950 were 
actually under the 1942 low. 


Proportionately Large 


Several influences have been re- 
sponsible for this unfavorable show- 
ing; in general, it has been due to 
the heavy dependence of all three 
roads on bituminous coal traffic. Last 
year, this commodity accounted for 
88 per cent of Virginian’s tonnage 
and 81 per cent of its freight reve- 
nues; for Norfolk & Western it sup- 
plied 73.6 per cent of tonnage and 
59.2 per cent of freight revenues. 
Chesapeake & Ohio took over the 
title formerly held by Pennsylvania 
Railroad as the nation’s largest soft 
coal carrier, but due to its substantial 
manufactures and miscellaneous traf- 
fic (partly a result of its merger with 
Pere Marquette in 1947) it derived 
only 53.8 per cent of its freight reve- 
nues from bituminous, which account- 
ed for 67.9 per cent of its tonnage. 
These proportions, while smaller 
than those for the two other Poca- 
hontas roads, are still very large by 
any other standards. . 

On a number of occasions in recent 
years, coal production has _ been 
limited or entirely cut off by strikes, 
with a serious effect on the earnings 
of railroads depending heavily on 
coal traffic. There have been no 
strikes in recent months, but indus- 
trial stocks of coal are unusually 
heavy; amounting at the end of 
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August to 73.5 million tons against 
56.6 million a year earlier, while con- 
sumption rates have shown little 
change. This obviously threatens at 
least a temporary decline in produc- 
tion, and hence in traffic, though this 
threat is not too great in view of 
the increase in exports this year and 
the. prospects for sustained high- 
level activity in the steel, electric 
power and other heavy industries 
which are large users of coal. 

An even greater threat on a long 
term basis lies in the growing dis- 


In addition to the relative decline 
in demand for bituminous coal, the 
Pocahontas roads have been handi- 
capped for the past year by a rather 
vulnerable excess profit tax position. 
Thus, it is hardly surprising that 
these stocks have not shown any 
very marked recovery during the 
1950-51 bull market. But the picture 
is not all black, and there is good 
reason to believe that current rela- 
tively modest prices adequately dis- 
count the undoubted near and longer 
term adversities. 


Partial Decline 


While bituminous coal will prob- 
ably continue to decline in impor- 
tance relative to oil and natural gas, 
it by no means follows that total con- 
sumption of coal will also drop. In 
fact, it reached its all-time peak in 
1947 despite a steady relative de- 
cline for the previous 45 years. 
Demand has been materially lower 
since then, but there is no indication 





The Pocahontas Roads 


Revenues 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 


Chesapeake & Ohio $274.0 $318.7 
Norfolk & Western. 148.9 168.0 
Virginian Railway .. 22 B2 


c—Annual—, 
1949 1950 


$1.36 $4.26 $2.67 $2.71 
3.56 5.05 
1.57 4.12 


Indic. Recent 
Div. Price Yield 


$2.00 35 5.7% 
3.50 49 7.1 
250 3 756 


Months 
1950 1951 


2.65 3.09 
2.25 2.58 





placement of coal by oil and natural 
gas, which has been going on for 
many years and shows no signs of 
ending at any time in the foreseeable 
future. The proportion of the 
nation’s energy requirements supplied 
by bituminous coal fell with hardly 
a break (except from 1938 to 1942) 
from 76 per cent in 1902 to 36.4 per 
cent in 1949, and recovered only to 
38.2 per cent last year. 


Fuel Changes 


Railroads have changed over on a 
large scale from coal-burning steam 
locomotives to diesel-electrics, and 
electric power plants and industrial 
consumers have substituted fuel oil 
or natural gas for coal. In addition, 
technical advances have permitted 
much more economical utilization of 
the coal still consumed; last year, 
power plants using this fuel required 
only 1.2 pounds per kilowatt-hour of 
electricity generated, against 3.2 
pounds in 1919. 


of any marked long term downtrend 
in bituminous coal required by a 
growing economy. ; 
Furthermore, all three of these 
roads show an unusual degree of 
operating efficiency, which permits 
them to make the most, earningwise, 
of whatever traffic may be available. 
All three have excellent earnings and 
dividend records, though marred in 
C&O’s case by temporary suspension 
of payments on the common during 
the first quarter of 1950 when one 
coal strike was in progress and 
another had recently ended. Yields 
are excellent, based on full-year pay- 
ments which have already been 
covered by eight months’ earnings for 
C&O and Virginian. Norfolk & 
Western falls below the other two in 
this respect, but has a better long 
term record and an unusually low 
ratio of debt to total capitalization, 
which lessens the risk factor inherent 
in the common and lends the issue 
considerable investment attraction. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Despite denials, much "embarrassing" material is with- 
held on Capitol Hill—More foreign devaluation ahead? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—As Presi- 
dent Truman was fighting with re- 
porters about his security regulations, 
the agencies claimed that they were 
giving out all the news without im- 
portant military angles. Nothing, it 
was said, is ever kept back because 
publication might be “‘administrative- 
ly embarrassing.” As a matter of 
fact, a great deal goes on all the time 
that reporters don’t ask about and 
which the agencies don’t volunteer. 
Publication of such information would 
embarrass. 

Almost every agency circulates 
confidential staff guides. At NPA, 
certain requests for, say, steel will be 
granted automatically if below a cer- 
tain amount. To publish the fact 
would obviously create a leak for 
steel. Revenue examiners have rough 
ideas about how much salesmen can 
properly deduct for gifts, entertain- 
ment, etc.; naturally, they don’t tell. 


s NPA doesn’t publish close break- 


downs of which industries get which 
scarce metals; to do so would be to 
inspire a lot of complaints now 
avoided. 

There are various violations of 
NPA and OPS regulations which no- 
body seems to be prosecuting. Should 
the agencies announce that they 
haven’t yet found good test cases that 
they’re sure would stand up, indi- 
cating that present violators might be 
in the clear? In any bureau, there’s 
always a backlog of orders not yet 
promulgated and usually at least one 
dissenting legal opinion. Also, there 
are the files of requests by Congress- 
men, publication of which would be 
embarrassing indeed. 


This stuff is not tied down by 
the words “secret” or “top secret,” 
but is just not mentioned. A reporter 
can dig it out if he fights hard, usu- 
ally making an enemy or two in the 
Process. The agency press agents 
and the reporters both have gotten 
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into the habit of ignoring most of 
these things; perhaps, all this infor- 
mation is better let alone. But, it’s 
untrue that because something hap- 
pens it automatically becomes a public 
document. 


NPA is going to a lot of trouble 
to convince people that hard goods 
will get scarcer. A Congressional 
hearing was arranged so that the fore- 
cast of tightness through the first half 
of 1952 would be fully on the record. 
It’s explained that military orders at 
long last are being filled and not 
merely sketched on engineers’ blue- 
prints. By January, everything, it’s 
said, will be tight. 

Agency men are convinced that the 
shortages will create some unemploy- 
ment; it can’t be avoided, they say. 
Nobody will be deprived of the CMP 
materials altogether; however, the 
amounts to be allowed many manufac- 
turers will be too small to do much 
with, so that plants will probably 
close. NPA strategy is to get all this 
published beforehand so that Con- 
gressmen won't suddenly be stag- 
gered by complaints. Also, companies 
are on notice to prepare. 

Whether the shortages will be im- 
portant to the consumer markets is 
hard to judge. A million cars may 
be turned out in the first quarter; 
that doesn’t look like scarcity or even 
over-easy selling. The refrigerators 
being made will be sufficient for the 
additional housing and conversions. 
Some minor products may be off the 
market. 


There are indications that a 
round of foreign devaluations will get 
under way again. The Monetary 
Fund does not seem to be supplying 
cash with which to buy up currencies 
being dumped at home. The great 
difficulty is that in many cases de- 
valuations won’t remedy anything, 
even temporarily. 


There’s been a lot of rumoring 
about OPS plans for roll-backs; the 
news-letters put out by the various 
Washington trade associations and 
lobbyists have been full of it. OPS 
from the start has been playing it 
timid, so that actual roll-backs would 
be surprising. Plans, of course, are 
circulated all the time, partly as an 
escape from boredom, or so it would 
appear. 

The draft orders don’t involve cut- 
ting into base-period profits but only 
into profits greater than in the base 
periods, which, perhaps, don’t exist. 
Prices would be frozen at present 
levels, that is, unless this would put 
profits below the first half. Where 
costs had gone up, the present ceil- 
ings would be retained even if above 
market. 

Meanwhile, OPS is making a big 
survey of company profits. The old 
SEC-FTC surveys are being ex- 
panded. At present, these are un- 
dertaken on a voluntary basis. The 
agencies sold OPS on making them 
mandatory; probably OPS is also 
paying part of the bill. 


OPS has not drafted forms for 
use under the Capehart amendment. 
Senator Maybank told DiSalle to put 
it off until Congress had decided 
whether or not to drop the amend- 
ment. As the session was reaching 
its close, it looked as if the amend- 
ment would be changed and that the 
changes would be about what DiSalle 
had asked for. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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Insider Views SEC 
From the Outside 


Edward T. McCormick, former Commission staff member 


and now president of Curb Exchange, says regulation 


has helped, and offers some guide-rules for investors 


be n important keystone of our 

A American economic system is 
the public confidence that has grown 
over the past decade between in- 
vestors and members of the securities 
profession,” said Edward T. McCor- 
mick in an interview with FINANCIAL 
Wortp. But further strides, he 
added, should be taken in the direc- 
tion of broadening investor interest. 

The president of the New York 
Curb Exchange is in an unusual po- 
sition to appraise the progress made, 
and recommend further action. 

As an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, he decided upon 
finance as his career ; more specifical- 
ly, securities markets. And he dug 
into his specialty in both undergradu- 
ate and post graduate studies. 

His professional career was started 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission through whose operating 
and regulatory divisions he moved on 
up to the policy level. 

During the past year, as head of 
the nation’s second largest securities 
exchange he has been in the fold of 
the regulated. 

Thus, he has familiarized himself 
with the business from the vantage 
points of the regulator and the regu- 
lated, and from the inside, the out- 
side, and the sidelines. 


Can and Cannot Do 


For SEC and the legislation that 
established the Commission and the 
code of rules under which securities 
trading is conducted today, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick holds high respect—but few, 
if any illusions. 

“By establishing protection for the 
investor against fraud, irresponsible 
promoters, market manipulators and 
against self-seeking management, 
SEC has laid the groundwork for a 
sounder and better system of 
finance,” he said. “Improper pools 
and excessive extension of credit to 
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speculators 
have become a 
thing of the 
past and in- 
vestors, with 
confidence re- 
newed, may 
enter the mar- 
ket assured of 
fair and above- 
board treat- 
ment.” 

However, the 
effectiveness of 
Federal regulation coupled with “blue 
sky” and fraud statutes ends with 
providing investors with the means of 
getting full information. 

“The laws will help to keep our 
markets anchored to reality. How- 
ever, they are not guarantees of that 
result nor does the effective date of 
a registration of securities with SEC 
constitute an SEC guarantee of 
safety. 


Needed Next 


“The purpose of the prospectus, 
the annual and quarterly reports of 
corporations, and the publication of 
corporate information and securities 
quotations, is that investors may read 
them, digest them, and use them as 
a basis for intelligently determining 
the market value of the securities they 
propose to buy or sell,” he explained. 

“However, I don’t mean to intimate 
that we have reached the millennium, 
and that nothing more need be done 
to protect the investor. Long strides 
must yet be taken to increase the type 
and quality of information available 
to the buying public.” 

Principal among these, looking at 
the role of SEC from the outside in, 
he listed as: 

1. Continued effort in cooperation 
with the accounting profession to 
clarify the presentation of financial 
facts and data in the standard SEC 


Edward T. McCormick 


prospectus. This, he suggests, by 
pruning excessive detail. 

2. Passage of the Frear bil 
which would extend to over-the-coun- 
ter securities the trading rules now 
applied to trading on the exchanges. 

3. A statutory amendment permit 
ting underwriters of new issues to 
place a streamlined prospectus in 
dealers’ hands before an offering of 
the securities. This procedure would 
permit offering syndicates to sound 
out the market in advance of the ac- 
tual sale, and minimize delay and w- 
certainty placed on the secondary 
market by reason of the long waiting 
period, usually 20 days, that elapse: 
between registration of a new issue 
and actual offering. 


Buyer Beware 


But over and beyond these actions, 
Mr. McCormick insists that the in- 
vestor, himself, must bear the princ- 
pal responsibility for protecting him- 
self. How? Here are five simple but 
effective suggestions : 

1. Don’t buy from people you 
don’t know. Make it a point to know 
your broker or dealer. 

2. Don’t buy on tips or hunches. 
Read the material given you with at 
least as much care as you would give 
to the sales material concerning a new 
automobile. 

3. If your broker cannot answer 
your questions to your satisfaction, 
write to the company for additional 
information, 

4. Rely on existing independent 
services and publications for informa- 
tion that will help you in reaching a 
buy or sell decision. 

5. Buy securities with the objec- 
tive of getting a steady return; be 
especially cautious of the speculative 
promise of earning a “fast buck.” 

The regulatory bodies, securities 
exchanges, investment dealers and 
the various financial reporting serv- 
ices have provided the investor with 
adequate information. Some further 
advances may be made along this line, 
all in the interest of broadening the 
base of investment in this country. 
Meanwhile, in Mr. McCormick's 
opinion, it is essential that investor: 
themselves utilize such advantages to 
the fullest, for neither the SEC nor 
the law can guarantee safety of prit- 


cipal or insure against a declining 
market. 
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Concluded from page 10 


It is true that capacity additions, 
spurred by accelerated amortization 
of construction costs permitted under 
certificates of necessity, could result in 
over-production in some lines when 
some of the props now supporting the 
economy are removed. In many in- 
stances, however, diversification and 
better integration are being achieved, 
thereby placing the companies in- 
volved on a firmer footing. National 
Container entered the multi-wall and 
special-purpose bag field through ac- 
quisition of Jaite Company and since 
National can supply the latter with 
paper and board, operations of both 
companies should benefit. Similarly, 
the proposed merger of Scott Paper 
—leader in the toilet tissue and paper 
towel fields—with Soundview Pulp 
will furnish Scott with an assured 
long term supply of pulp. 


Plans in Action 


Still another example of the trend 
toward greater integration is fur- 
nished by Marathon Corporation’s 
purchase of the Oswego, N. Y. prop- 
etties of St. Regis Paper. Marathon, 
an important producer of packaging 
for foods and other products, has 
cutting rights on substantial acreage 
at Ontario, from which point sulphate 
pulp can readily be shipped to Os- 
wego. St. Regis—largest multiwall 
bag producer and an important fac- 
tor in publication papers—is in the 
process of replacing its northern New 
York mills which utilize imported 
pulp with larger integrated facilities 
at Pensacola and Jacksonville, Fla. 
Meanwhile, Union Bag & Paper, be- 
leved to be the number one maker of 
all types of bags, is going ahead with 
installation of a sixth machine at its 
Savannah plant and the resulting ex- 
pansion in output should be fully re- 
flected in Union’s operating state- 
ments beginning with 1953. 

The increase in newsprint prices to 
$116 a ton by Canadian producers last 
July was followed by similar action 
on the part of American concerns 
effective either August 1 or Septem- 
ber 1. At about the same time, white 
paper prices went up $10 a ton. 
Meanwhile, prices of waste paper—a 
secondary raw material fiber in many 
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Announcing our Display of 
100 BEST ANNUAL REPORTS OF 1950 


These Reports, representing the winners in Financial 
World’s annual competition, will be on display at the 
Downtown Athletic Club (17th floor), 21 West Street, 
New York City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
30th and 31st, from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
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grades of paper and board—showed a 
more than seasonal decline in the third 
quarter after stocks held by Eastern 
mills reached their highest postwar 
level. The recent price adjustments, 
which have not yet been fully re- 
flected in the operating statements of 
some companies, will help offset the 
effects of higher taxes and other costs. 

Many leading paper companies will 
show appreciable earnings gains this 
year as compared with 1950, despite a 
retroactive tax increase. While qual- 
ity varies within the group, some out- 
standing individual records have been 
compiled. Union Bag, with the ex- 
ception of a single quarter in 1943, 
has earned a profit in every such peri- 
od since 1932. Kimberly-Clark has 
never failed to earn money since the 
present company was organized in 
1928. These companies, along with 
well diversified, integrated operators 
such as International Paper, Crown 
Zellerbach and West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper represent the most desirable 
Jonger term holdings. 
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ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 


COMPANY 


Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable Decem- 
ber 14, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 9, 1951. The dividend 
will be payable in shares of The 
Montana Power Company Com- 
mon Stock at the rate of 2.2 shares 
for each 100 shares of Electric 
Bond and Share Company Com- 
mon Stock. No scrip representing 
fractional shares of The Montana 
Power Company Common Stock 
will be issued to stockholders. The 
Company proposes to arrange for 
the Company’s dividend agent to 
handle fractional share equivalents 
for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
October 10, 1951. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 33 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable November 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 24, 1951. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


October 12, 1951 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


First published in 1919, Auto- 
mobile Facts and Figures is now 
available in its 31st edition, the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
announced last week—bringing up to 
date the usual statistical summaries 
of the motor vehicle industry for 
which this valuable booklet is widely 
known, the latest edition also includes 
data on surveys of car usage con- 
ducted earlier this year. . . . The 
American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee, through the medium of an im- 
print in red on the back of its 
business envelopes, quips: “With 
such a tax on gasoline, why not call 
it Taxoline!” ... A 10-mil Lumite 
woven saran fabric (in four colors) 
has been added to the stock line of 
automotive uphostery fabrics made 
by the Lumite Division of Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corporation—called 
Aztec stripes, they are a modern in- 
terpretation of an ancient Indian 
handicraft pattern. ... A self-winding 
watch made originally for the driving 
wheel of the Oldsmobile is now 
available for use in any make auto- 
mobile—made in Switzerland, this 
15-jewel timepiece is distributed by 
Marr Automatic Car-Watch Corpo- 
ration. 


Chemicals . . . 

With the announcement that it is 
manufacturing on a semi-commercial 
scale a new series of fluorochemicals 
(intermediates used in the manufac- 
ture of other products), Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. has gained its 
first real toehold within the chemical 
industry as a part of its diversifica- 
tion program—based on a patented 
electrochemical process, the fluoro- 
chemicals can be custom-tailored to 
meet individual specification, says 
the 3M company. ... For greater 
safety in pouring acids from carboys 
or barrels, a new line of pouring 
spouts and pneumatic acid pumps is 
being made of Bakelite tubing— 
manufacturer is Thompson Mfg. Co. ; 
distributor is Hanson-Van Winkle 
Munning Company... . A new in- 
dustrial paint and priming product 
22 


which air dries dust-free in less than 
ten minutes and tack-free within four 
hours will be introduced by General 
Electric’s chemical division at the 
16th Annual Paint Industries Show 
in Atlantic City on October 31 and 
November 1-3—trade-named GE 
Glyptal 7422, the new alkyd resin is 
said to have excellent color retention, 
adhesion, toughness, mar resistance 
and salt spray resistance. 


Electrical . . . 

Better television reception will be 
possible this winter because the quar- 
ter-mile high TV transmitting mast 
atop the Empire State Building in 
Manhattan will be clothed in an elec- 
tronic “glove” designed to prevent 
icing on it—the device was developed 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company and the American Instru- 
ment Company, and will be placed 
in service by B. Eichwald & Com- 
pany. ... A non-conductive, water- 
resistant rope reported to be many 
times safer for use by utility linemen 
than ordinary Manila rope bears the 
trade name Se-Lectric—it’s the prod- 
uct of Southeastern Cordage Com- 
pany. . . . Now there’s a three-way 
electrical outlet simple enough for 
anyone to install—just open the latch, 
insert the wire, close and you’ve 
miade contact, says Academy Elec- 
trical Products Corporation. 
Schutt National Enterprises is manu- 
facturing an inexpensive electric 
alarm operating on ordinary house- 
hold current which can be installed 
quite simply to warn in case of fire, 
flood or burglary—called Buzz-O- 
Larm, it comes complete with installa- 
tion instructions. . . . Another model 
fire alarm that operates off household 
current is being manufactured by 
Heat Timer Corporation—when heat 
develops as the result of fire, a sen- 
sitized wire activates the device. 


In Print... 

The Inch, a quarterly magazine 
for the employes and stockholders 
of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation—first issue was high- 
lighted by an article entitled “Blue- 


prints to Reality,” a story of Texas 
Eastern’s $114 million expansion 
program presently underway. . . 

The little-known rags-to-riches ston 
of Gail Borden, a Texas newspaper 
publisher who developed vacuum can- 
ning for milk and founded the Border 
Company, is now in print in Gai 
Borden, Dairyman to a Natton, by 
Joe B. Frantz of the University ¢ 
Texas—the book is published by th 
University of Oklahoma Press. . . 

A semi-technical magazine on stage. 
craft, edited for school and _ nor- 
professional theatre audiences, is now 
being published on a monthly basi 
in Chicago—title, Plays and Player; 
Magazine. . . . Fountain Service has 
changed its name to Fountain ani 
Fast Food Service—it’s a Bil 
Brothers publication. . . . In January, 
the Magazine of Building will appea 
in two separate monthly editions— 
one will be keyed to heavy building 
the other to home construction. 


Photography .. . 

Ansco has announced that a nev 
double-weight, stippled, high sheen 
paper called Indiatone Brilliant ha: 
been added to its line to meet the de 
mand for a versatile surface especiall) 
adapted to portrait work—for pro 
jection purposes, it comes in fiv 
sizes from 5x7 inches to 16x20 inches 
_.. Early next year there’ll be avai: 
able an improved model Polaroii- 
Land camera with a Wollensa 
Raptar £4.5 lens, speeds to 1/400ti 
and a Kalart coupled rangefinder— 
it will also feature a telescopic view 
finder and built-in flash. . . . Speakin; 
of the picture-in-a-minute camefé 
Graflex, Inc., has introduced : 
Polaroid-Land unit which is an a 
cessory back for its 4x5 inch Crow 
or Speed Graphic—thus, users ¢ 
those cameras will have the addei 
advantage of being able to switch @ 
will from ordinary film to Polaroid 

—Howard L. Sherma 
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Tax Ceiling 
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arrest the trend toward confiscation 
of income, the legislatures of 25 
xasaee states have passed resolutions me- 
morializing Congress to -call a con- 
vention for the purpose of enacting a 
ong Constitutional amendment limiting 
pe: the top Federal tax rate on income, 
‘an. estates and gifts to 25 per cent ex- 
den tame cept in time of war, when Congress 
Cai could suspend this limitation for one 
"fy year at a time by a three-fourths vote 
7 of both houses. To obtain enactment, 
thee this resolution must be passed by 32 
states and the resulting Constitu- 
ional amendment must be ratified by 


sion 


age 


non-fae 30 States. 

ons Several resolutions have been in- 
sass troduced in Congress with the same 
yer end in view. Some proposals, instead 
“hase of Setting a limit on the maximum tax 
anise tte, would require that tax revenues 














be held to a specified percentage of 
national income; at least one would 
limit taxes for non-defense purposes 
only, with separate war taxes lacking 
specific limits relied on to pay for 
defense. This latter proposal would 
not have to be suspended in wartime. 
A recent Gallup poll discloses that 
over 65 per cent of those with 
opinions favor a 25 per cent tax rate 
limitation, and there is virtually no 
difference in the attitudes of those 
with college, high school and grade 


Bil 
ary, 
pear 
ns— 
ding, 


new 
sheen 
+ has 
e de- 
cially 











pro-& school educations. 

fiv'i <A constitutional limit on extortion- 
ches ate taxes is unquestionably desirable 
avai-™ in principle, but it seems unlikely 
1roid-™ that the proposals made thus far will 
ensatf™ be enacted, and it is far from cer- 
400i tain that they should be. Those 
der— which could be suspended by Con- 
view gtess in wartime might be completely 
aking ineffective for many years to come, 
unerame and all of them would curtail Federal 
ed «revenues so drastically as to be com- 
in ac pletely unworkable. Their enactment 
>rowij™ Would lead to burdensome sales taxes, 
rs (fm huge increase in inflationary deficit 
addeif financing, use of loopholes by which 
itch ato evade the income tax limitation or 


larot. 


rerma 


(most likely) a combination of all 
three of these results. 

Early this year the Treasury pub- 
lished detailed estimates of corporate 
and individual incomes for 1951, 
broken down by tax brackets. On 
the basis of these levels of income, 
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the 1951 tax bill agreed upon in con- 
ference would yield about $23.3 bil- 
lion annually from corporations and 
$24.3 billion from individuals. But 
the corporate tax yield at a flat 25 per 
cent rate would be only $10.2 bil- 
lion. If the tax rate on individuals 
were set at 20 per cent (the present— 
1950 Act—rate) in the first surtax 
bracket (up to $200) and 25 per 
cent above that, the yield from this 
source would be only $19.4 billion. 
Total revenue from both sources 
would thus be $29.6 billion against 
$47.6 billion, a loss of $18 billion. 

It would be an excellent idea to 
raise more Federal revenue through 
sales or other excise taxes, but addi- 
tional levies of this type in the 
amount of anywhere near $18 billion 
would be politically unattainable and 
economically crippling. Federal and 
State levies of this nature already 
amount to $14 billion a year. And 
if income tax limitations were stated 
in terms of a maximum tax rate, 
revenues from this source could be 
maintained by reducing allowable 
exemptions and deductions. The 
Treasury has estimated that $74 bil- 
lion out of this year’s $245 billion 
total personal income will be earned 
by persons paying no income tax, and 
only $90 billion of the remaining 
$171 billion will be taxable after 
deductions and exemptions. 

A rate limitation of 50 per cent 
rather than 25 per cent would appear 
much more practical. If corporate 
profits were taxed at 25 per cent on 
the first $25,000 and 50 per cent on 
the excess over this figure the reve- 
nue loss from this source, as com- 
pared with the 1951 Conference bill, 
would be only $4.1 billion. If 1950 
Act rates (20 per cent to 50 per 
cent) were levied on individual sur- 
tax net income up to $18,000 and 
50 per cent on the higher brackets, 
the loss in this case would be $3.2 
billion, a total loss of $7.3 billion. A 
still better solution to the problem 
would be a combination of a 50 per 
cent tax rate limit with a limitation 
on non-defense spending to a specified 
percentage of national income. 


Dividend Changes 


Electric Bond & Share: 2-2/10 shares 
of Montana Power for each 100 shares 
of Bond & Share, payable December 14 
to stock of record November 9. 


























Imperial Tobacco of Canada: 2% 
cents payable December 31 to stock of 
record November 14. In three preced- 
ing quarters the company paid 12% 
cents. 

Iron Fireman: 25 cents payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 10. Previous payments were 30 
cents quarterly. 

Mead Corp: Extra of 40 cents and 
quarterly of 40 cents, both payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 13. 

Midwest Oil: Semi-annual of 50 cents 
plus extra of- 50 cents, both payable 
December 14 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 15. 

Mountain Producers: Semi-annual of 
35 cents plus extra of 35 cents, both 
payable December 14 to stock of record 
November 15. 

National Casket: $2 payable Novem- 
ber 15 to stock of record October 22. 
Previous payment was $1.25 in May. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel: Stock divi- 
dend of one share for each 10 shares 
held, payable November 15 to stock of 
record October 30. Also quarterly of 
25 cents payable December 1 to stock 
of record November 20. 

Sinclair Oil: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 15. 

Stevens (J. P.): Year-end of 75 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
October 31 to stock of record October 
24. An extra of $1 was paid in Octo- 
ber 1950. 





Readers! Profit by This 
" “11-YEAR RECORD "* 


OF 


COMMON STOCKS" 


on New York Stock Exchange 


ie (1940-1950) a 


Price Only $2 


This tabulation is considered so important 
by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once. 
Now published in book form at only $2, the 
complete tables cover 1,042 common stocks. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—every year for 11 
years; (2) Each Stock’s Annual Dividends for 
1l years; (3) Each Stock’s High and Low Prices 
every year for 11 years; (4) Every Stock Split 
of 20% or More during the ll-year period. 
. . - Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1, 1951. Price $2. Order 
Early—edition limited due to paper shortage. 
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86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Business Background 


How you say it is important too, U. S. Rubber head says— 
And tobacco dealer's talk to bigwigs illustrates point 





IEWPOINT — in business, the 
human thing to do is the practi- 
cai thing to do. Such, at least, is the 
belief of H. E. 
HUMPHREYS, 
president of 
U. S. Rubber 
Company, who 
recently, upon 
the retirement 
of former chair- 
man HERBERT 
E. SMITH, as- 
sumed the job 
of chairman as 
well. In relat- Fabian Bachrach 
ing his human H. E. Humphreys 
policy to employes, Humphreys em- 
phasizes the importance of keeping 
the workman’s point of view in mind. 
And, also important, he adds, when 
addressing any message to employes 
you should try to understand how the 
employe will interpret what is being 
said. 


It Worked — ‘To illustrate his 
point, the rubber executive told of a 
plant manager who put posters on 
the wall, “Do It Now,” as a stimulant 
to spur his force on with new deter- 
mination. But a week later, he or- 
dered the reminders taken down. 

“Why?” asked his assistant. 
‘“Haven’t they produced results?” 

“Yes,” said the plant manager. 
“But hardly as I expected. Fourteen 
men took the day off to go fishing. 
Three foremen stormed into my office 
to demand a raise. The paymaster 
absconded with $50,000. And the 
production superintendent eloped 
with my daughter.” 


People First — To avoid the 
danger of getting too far away from 
the employes’ day-to-day thought 
stream, Mr. Humphreys practices the 
direct opposite of the ivory tower 
policy ; he does not wait for the other 
fellow to come to him, but calls in- 
formally on salesmen, machine opera- 
tors and warehouse men. “If we will 
put people first,” he told a group of 
24 


By Frank H. McConnell 








industrial relatians officers in Blue 
Ridge, N. C., a short time ago, “they 
will put us first, and some of our 
toughest manpower problems will 
thereby be solved.” A leader, he feels, 
is essentially a servant; by helping 
the men under him he helps his or- 
ganization and himself. 


No Mistake—When we saw a 
poster boldly lettered “SEC” we 
thought it was the wrong place and 
turned to go away. But a sales execu- 
tive assured us that the gathering was 
ot a Government-sponsored securi- 
ties-trading clinic but a regular week- 
ly luncheon of the Sales Executives 
Club. And, sure enough, he added, 
JosEpH KoLopny, head of the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, was the speaker to be 
offered by Toastmaster CHARLES 
Liscomp, president of Lever Broth- 
ers’ Pepsodent division. We had met 
Kolodny some time ago (FW August 
15) and were curious to see him in 
forensic action; he addresses some 
400 groups a year, noon and night, 
and has invitations from twice that 
number. What is it that makes the 
man tick? 


Candor — Facing some 500 top 
management men, including the presi- 
dents of a score of large corporations, 
Kolodny deplored the fact that ex- 
ecutive sales management “has an 
utter lack of ability to properly 
evaluate human relations.” Modern 
methods of recruiting, indoctrinating, 
training and supervising personnel, 
he admitted, were excellent theo- 
retically, but ‘‘on the front lines one 
is impressed with the poverty of 
translating these ideas into practical 
results.”” Kolodny documented his 
censure with examples from his own 
pavement-pounding sales experience. 
Then closed with sixteen suggestions 
as to how executives could improve 
their sales relations. Did Kolodny’s 
40-minute harangue go over? It ob- 
viously did. While he criticized can- 
didly, he gave out ideas in return. 


His emphasis was not on tearing 
down, but on building. Kolodny well 
knew he would register with his 
audience not as a common scold, but 
as a friendly critic. 


Two Approaches — Since 1942, 
Westinghouse Electric has awarded 
science scholarships worth $110,000 
to 302 high school boys and 98 high 
school girls. Through its science 
search, an annual hunt for promising 
science rookies among the nation’s 
teen-agers, it has received entries 
from more than 140,000 students oi 
whom 3,000 have been recognized a; 
potential scientists and encouraged to 
continue their scientific studies. The 
Westinghouse program is directed by 
Watson Davis of the Science Clubs 
of America, and the fall and winter 
science search is now getting under 
way. In this country, the budding 
scientists will be free of course to 
pick their own recreational sidelines 
after study. In Russia, their recrea- 
tion would be diagramed for them 
inexorably including long nights of 
poring over Karl Marx. A tough 
way, plebes, to get high scholastic 
marks. 


New Field—A trained Westing- 
house man with a company future 
assured is cutting all company ties 
and venturing forth on his own. He 
is CHARLES J. CLEVELAND of the New 
York office. The former metropoli- 
tan resident last year bought 235 
acres of farm land near Randolph 
Center, Vermont, and is now ready 
to put it to work dairying. He will 
also sell beef on the hoof. ‘The soil,” 
declares Cleveland, “is good—and 
deep.” 


New Vista — Union Electric 
Company of Missouri is among the 
utilities that are developing the pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy as a powet 
source. “We cannot escape the cor- 
clusion,” asserts J. W. McAFEE, 
company president, “that the world 
eventually will be powered with 
energy released by fissionable ma- 
terial.” With its coming, another 
new field of endeavor will open, creat- 
ing new opportunities. Here’s one 
for which the reward will be genet- 
ous. Show the utilities how to con- 
vert present facilities gradually, with 
no break in service, to use the new 
energy source. 
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Burroughs 


205th and 206th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DtvIDENDS 


A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($.20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($.10) a 
share have been declared upon the 
stock of BurrouGHs AppING Ma- 
CHINE Company, payable Dec. 
10, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Nov. 9, 
1951. 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 
October 15, 1951 














ft. DIVIDEND NOTICES a 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 22, 1951. 


“A”? COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “‘A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Oct. 22, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 

















CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twentieth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
plus Special Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share and a special dividend of 25 cents 
per share will be paid December 10, 
1951 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, at 3 P. M. 
LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 11, 
1951, declared a’ quarterly 
dividend of $1.0634 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable November 15, 
1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 1, 1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 























Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 





Bond & Share 











ost your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 49 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


W ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor.” 


OO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
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24% for Bond & Share, is thus be. 
tween 18 and 23 per cent. 

The uncertainties in the American 
& Foreign Power situation justify 
some discount from liquidating value, 
but the prevailing discount in the case 
of EBS is substantially greater than 
that of other holding companies in a 
similar tax status, such as Pennroad 
Corporation or United Corporation. 
When the final steps in the company’s 
divestment program are completed, 
the discount could conceivably nar- 
row; meanwhile, the tax-free status 
of EBS dividends is an attractive fea- 
ture. It will take many years for 
Bond & Share to “use up” its un- 
realized tax losses and when dividends 
received by stockholders come to 
equal the cost of the stock, additional 
dividends are taxable only at the long 
term capital gains rate, currently 25 
per cent. 

In the 12 months ended last Sep- 
tember 30, Bond & Share earned 
$1.19 a share, including six cents a 
share of non-recurring tax savings 
and company officials estimate 1951 
earnings at $1.10 a share compared 
with 98 cents reported for 1950. A 
strong cash position enables the com- 
pany to pay out virtually its entire 
earnings and when cash begins to 
flow from the American & Foreign 
Power situation, some dividend in- 
crease might be possible. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Associated Telephone Company, Ltd: 
$10,000,000 first 354s due 1981. (Offered 
October 9 at 102.31%.) 

Pennsylvania Electric Company: $5, 
000,000 first 33%%s due 1981. (Offered 
October 11 at 101.625%.) Also, 30,000 
shares of 4.70% preferred stock ($10 
par) at $103.25 per share. 

Public Service Company of Indiana, 
Inc.: 324,656 shares of common stock. 
(Offered October 11 to warrant holders 
at $28.125 per share.) 

Arkansas Power & Light Company: 
$8,000,000 first 354s due 1981. (Offered 
October 11 at 103.254%.) 

Warren Petroleum Corporation: $15, 
000,000 debenture 3%4s due 1966. (Offer- 
ed October 16 at 100%.) 

West Virginia Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion: 80,000 shares of common stoc 
(Offered October 16 at $17.625 pet 
share.) 
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Street News 





Oregon, fighting to finance its 


veterans’ bonus, hits 


snother blank wall—Treasury-FRB accord appears shaky 


As a matter of patriotic duty during 

the war, many states sold 
municipal bonds out of pension and 
sinking funds and invested in United 
tates Government bonds. They also 
sed spare cash for the same pur- 
pose. Oregon was one of them. The 
irony of it now is that Oregon would 
like to dispose of a large amount of 
the securities in these funds and put 
the money into veterans’ bonus 
bonds. The issue for that purpose 
has been banned by the Voluntary 
redit Restraint Committee as being 
inflationary and the state would like 
to handle the issue internally. The 
rouble is that, having done the pa- 
tiotic thing during the war, the state 
funds are loaded with Government 
bonds, sale of which at this time would 
involve a loss of the best part of a 
million dollars. 

The credit authorities have the 
state’s hands tied on two counts. One 
is the banning of inflationary borrow- 
ing. The other is the depreciation in 

treasury bond values, done deliber- 
ately as part of the credit restraint 
policy. Veterans of Oregon, and 
Vest Virginia as well, should be in- 
lation-minded, having been caught in 
he credit squeeze. 


_ Bankers who should be as well 
informed as anyone outside the Treas- 
ury’s immediate family professed 
ignorance of Secretary Snyder’s im- 
nediate deficit-financing plans less 
han a day before he announced the 
SL! billion bill issue. 


There is no firm conviction that 
the accord between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve will last indefi- 
hitely. Personalities are one element 
Mentioned in this connection. The 
man who represented the Treasury 
in the discussions leading up to the 
Rccord is now sitting on the other 
Side of the table as chairman of the 
ederal Reserve Board. The same 
set of conditions making for deficit 
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financing are calculated to aggravate 
the credit management problem. An- 
other showdown, bankers believe, 
could come without much delay. 


Some distinction goes with be- 
ing the only bank with its stock 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Company well knows. But 
that has its drawbacks. A few days 
ago there was quite a flurry in Corn 
Exchange. The amount of trading 
done, if scattered over the whole un- 
listed market, would have attracted no 
notice. But this flurry started the 
rumor pot boiling all over again, and, 
of course, the Chase National was 
most prominently mentioned as the 
prospective absorbing bank. The story 
proved to be too thin. 

The Chase, however, is believed to 
be much interested in adding to its 
branch system. It had a bid in for 
Brooklyn Trust on the morning the 
directors of the latter agreed to sell to 
Manufacturers Trust. Then there was 
that joint statement about conversa- 
tions on a deal for the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 


As time goes on, there is grow- 
ing skepticism about the reason given 
for breaking off the Chase-Manhattan 
negotiations. The talk is now that the 
obstacle was something more than 
legal difficulties involved in the Man- 
hattan’s moss-covered charter. The 
legislature, it is reasoned, granted 
the Manhattan Company charter orig- 
inally (in 1799) and therefore the 
legislature could amend it. The real 
obstacles, so the current gossip goes, 
involved personalities. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, obviously, would have be- 
come the chief executive officer of the 
merged organization. 

The natural question was who 
would be next in line. Much further 
down that line, many junior officers 
and key employes were relieved when 
the deal fizzled. 
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Expanding Your Income® ° ° 
By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


No mumbo-jumbo but a simple, common- 
sense way to add dollars to an income, pre- 
shrunk by taxes and inflation. The author, 
a successful investor and a successful busi- 
ness man, picks up where he left off in 
“How to Make a Killing in Wall Street 
and Keep It.’’ He explains the know-how 
and the know-when of investing for income 
and capital growth. To profit from this 
guide to wise investment, which entertains 
while it informs, send two dollars and this 
ad to Dept. 2 


David McKay Co., Inc. 
225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
@®eeeeeeeeee?ee?eee ee 





je _ 100 year- 


PACIHC MILLS 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 


(50¢) per share has been declared, 
payable November 15, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business November |, 1951. 


HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., October 15, 1951 








At a press luncheon in connec- 
tion with the International Bank’s 
$28 million loan arrangement with 
Yugoslavia, Eugene Black, president, 
explained why the bank does not in- 
sist that a prospective borrower make 
its peace with private bondholders be- 
fore getting World Bank money. 
Protective committees, he said, might 
take advantage of the urgency of the 
new borrowing and make unreason- 
able demands. In other words, the 
World Bank is doing a job of pump 
priming. It isn’t lending funds to ser- 
vice old debts. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 





Reo Motors, Inc. 





incorporated: 1920, Delaware, erg 4 1874. Offices: 192 sa 
Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., and 445 Park Avenue, New York BE oe 
Annual meeting: First Thursday = November. Number of $... 8 MS 
(June 30, 1950): 4,833. 

~trincingctedl 


Long term 
Capital —s- oes par) 


*Notes payable. +¢President Plaut owns about 18%. 


*$1,645,000 
$896,700 shs 


Business: Makes pharmaceuticals, drug specialties, cos- 
metics and proprietary articles, including Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream, Lysol and O-Syl antiseptics and disinfectants, 
Peb-Ammo tooth paste and powders, Dorothy Gray and Tussy 
cosmetics. Foreign business normally is important, with 
plants in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, England, France, Ger- 
many and agent’s plants in numerous other countries. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$5.7 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$874,552; inventories, $4.9 million. Book value of stock, $17.01 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Some improvement over the unimpressive results 
of recent years may be possible in a continued period of high 
general business activity. However, wide fluctuations in 
operating results are likely over the longer term. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative mem- 
bers of their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June $0 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.76 $1.55 $2.05 $0.85 *$0.30 $1.11 $1.26 
Calendar years . 
Dividends paid - 1.40 1.40 0.50 0.25 0.37% 0.62% 
27% 33 24 12 11% 13% 
20% 21% 10% 81% 8% 9 


*Before $4.32 surplus credits from former reserves. 





Madison Square Garden Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, New York. Office: 307 West 49th Street, New York 
19, N. Y¥. Annual aaaene: Third Tuesday in December. Number of 
stockholders (July 31, 1950): About 1,400. 

Capitalization: 


*$440,000 
660,400 shs 


*Mortgage and contract payable. 


Business: Owns and operates Madison Square Garden, a 
Manhattan structure seating 18,500 and utilized for athletic 
events, circuses, political rallies and conventions, rodeos, ice 
carnivals, horse shows, etc. Owns a 40% interest in St. Paul 
Hockey Club and an undisclosed interest in Boxing Club of 
New York. 

Management: Well qualified in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1950, $1.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $270,864. Book value of stock, $8.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1927-31 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Operations formerly were determined largely by 
cyclical and seasonal factors, but a good degree of stability 
has developed as a result of diversification and increased 
public interest in basketball, hockey, ice carnivals and other 
such presentations. Business still depends upon consumer in- 
come, but biggest problem will be to keep revenues ahead of 
rising costs. 

Comment: The shares continue in a speculative category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 1951 
Eerned per share....f$0.55 7$0.99 $1.89 $1.56 $1.12 $0.98 $D$0.22 §8$0.90 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid & $0.33 $0.73 $0.95 $1.00 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 

113 17% t4 1535 13 1% 10 
54 12% 11% 10 8% 8% ™% 


“Adjusted for 8-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Fiscal years ended May 31. {Three 
months to August 31 (fiscal year changed) vs. deficit of $0.38 in same 1949 period. 
§Nine. months to May 31 vs. $1.36 in same 1949-50 period. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1940, Michigan; succeeding in reorganization a company 
established in 1904. Office: Lansing 20, Mich. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: About 9,100. 


npeeapenineg 


Long term $1,977,818 
492,355 shs 


Business: Manufactures medium and heavy trucks, transit 
coaches and school buses; also power and hand lawn mowers 
in which field company has assumed national leadership in 
five years. Military backlogs exceed $100 million, notably 
Eager Beaver 2%-ton trucks. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair, Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $10.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; inven- 
tories, $12.5 million. Book value cf stock, $30.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904-1932, 1942-1948 and 1951. 

Outlook: Military takings will sustain operations at a high 
level, but a return to more normal periods under highly 
competitive conditions will probably witness a recurrenc 
of irregular sales and earnings. Hand and power lawn 
mowers are becoming more important to over-all position. 


Comment: Stock is a speculative business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share.. dg 4 a 71 $7.37 $10.11 $0.23 D$4.03 $4.35 7$3.57 

Dividends paid 1.50 1.50 3.00 2.37% None None 0.50 

9 34% 33% Et 12% 19% 22 

5% 20 24% 6% 10% 164 

*Adjusted for renegotiations. +Six months te June 30 vs. $0.80 in same 19% 
period. D—Deficit. 











Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware; established 1915. Office: 321 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in February, 
at 100 Wie er St., Wilmington, Del. Approximate number of stock- 
olders : 


reanige yer 

Long term *$7,975,866 

Capital a Mes par) 75,620,000 shs 
~*Including $240,281 owed foreign subsidiaries. 71,081,050 shares 

(19.2%) held by Albert, H. M. and J. L. Warner. 


Business: One of the leading motion picture producers. Is 
thoroughly integrated and operates some 440 theatres in 1 
states and the District of Columbia. Owns a 37%% interest 
in a British exhibitor with some 400 theatres. Annual de 
mestic production schedule about 0 feature and 85 short 
films. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 26, 1951, 
$41.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $19.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts 
$18.9 milion. Book value of stock, $19.46 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1930 and 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Economies in production with lower amortization 
charges, and reduction in debt service costs, have improve( 
current position. But prospects hinge on extent of revival it 
theatre attendance and of improvement in foreign revenues 
Company faces eventual segregation of production and di 
tribution from theatre interests under anti-trust decree. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 26 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share.... $0.94 $1.84 $2.62 $3.03 $1.62 $1.43 $1.46 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid None 1.12% 1.50 1.25 1.00 1,00 
17% 28 18% 14 16 16% 
6% 15% 12 9% 9 11% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Nine months to May 26 (three ssl 
quarters) vs. $1.00 in same 1949-50 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


9 Months to September 30 








= e smer. European Sec..... $0.76 $0.81 
men Me Barker Bros. ............ 1.27 2.46 
Congoleum-Nairn ....... 1.48 2.24 

Gen. Amer. Investors.... 0.47 0.42 

™" industrial Rayon ........ 4.18 4.89 
Lehigh Portland Cement.. 2.22 2.68 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.79 0.75 
National Aviation ....... 0.47 0.49 
Oahord POMEF kc cesccess 2.42 2.36 
SS a errr 0.91 1.43 

— BBSoundview Pulp ......... 3.88 3.63 
nsit HF TelAutograph Corp. ...... 0.55 0.54 
vers Mi Transue & Williams Steel 3.69 2.23 
> in Mi Underwood Corp. ....... 4.72 2.75 
ably Mi United Corp. ............ 0.16 0.16 
3 Months to September 30 

ieman CORR. ci cecccaues 0.48 0.53 


31, 12 Months to August 31 















% Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 0.90 1.12 
BEastern Utilties Assoc... 3.48 3.11 
1. BBE] Paso Elec. (Texas).. 3.54 3.42 
nigh MBFlorida Power & Light.. 2.42 key 
zhly MGeneral Telephone ...... 2.45 1.95 
once MeGulf Public Service...... 1.28 1.37 
awn MeGuif States Utilities..... 1.66 1.77 
‘ion. MLong Island Lighting..... 1.18 ve 
Public Service (Ind.) ... 2.36 2.43 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.68 1.85 

San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.14 1.21 

isi MSpencer Kellogg & Sons.. 3.41 2.44 
ne 9 Months to August 31 
33 Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9.41 9.12 
"MiCentral Ohio Steel....... 1.65 0.51 
19% HCons. Vultee Aircraft .... 2.50 2.38 
Se 3.20 Z43 


8 Months to August 31 


~~ Mid-Continent Airlines .. 0.31 0.53 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D1.65 0.12 
w= BeNew Orleans, Texas 

& Mex: -sssvevrwweres ss 9.07 12.93 
Western Pacific R.R...... 76.85 $5.12 
6 Months to August 31 
General Instrument ...... D1.03 1.00 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 0.84 1.39 
4 Months to August 31 

Aimberly-Clark ......... 1.88 
; Is 3 Months to August 31 
n 18Mm20w Chemical .......... 1.31 1.90 
rest Meciant Yellowknife Gold.. *0.07 *0.09 


. do 12 Months to July 31 
hort 


Kropp Forge ............ 0.74 0.21 

Micromatic Hone ....... 3.07 1.50 

Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.02 2.51 
1951, ie 7 Months to July 31 
v'ts MBAir Reduction .......... 1.78 

Continental Can ......... 2.52 

Puen SUM oss wstsesas 6.03 aus 
tion A. 3 Months to July 31 
ovel Sheraton Corp. ......... 0.45 1.19 
al it 52 Weeks to July 28 


sues ME@cy (R. H.) & Co..... 2.51 3.35 
















dis 12 Months to June 30 
e. fox (Peter) Brewing.... 0.52 0.50 
Holophane Co., Inc....... 8.13 7.74 
ge aca ee 2.82 2.45 
Nachman Corp. ......... 4.08 3.40 
ee, SMES 2 eee. eS 4.33 5.89 
105 6 Months to June 30 
.ofeEccty International ...... 0.07 0.17 
184 addings & Lewis Machine 0.72 0.63 


“Canadian currency. tCompany only. D—Deficit. 
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What Financial World 
Gives You For Only $20 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 


week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) : 


(ce) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE 296-Page Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th 
50,000 financial facts on 1,654 stocks! 
indexed ready reference manual we ever published. Book sold separately 


upewré N60: TE cticnccucs 
This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 


BRINGS: 


Most useful investor’s fully 





TTI 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951-Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(Oct. 24) 
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Dividend Meetings 


Ga. following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
October 26. Acme Wire; American 
Forging & Socket; American Seating; 
Bibb Mfg.; Budd Co.; Butler Bros.; 
Champion Paper & Fibre; Chilton Co.; 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg.; Eagle-Picher; 
Eaton Mfg.; Electric Auto-Lite; Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories; Hazel-Atlas 
Glass; Metropolitan Edison; Superior 
Tool; Rockwood & Co.; Sun Ray Drug; 
Texas Co.; Texas Gulf Producing; 
Wickes Corp.; Wyandotte Worsted. 
October 27: Acadia-Atlantic Sugar 
Refinery; Chambersburg Engineering. 
October 29: Arden Farms; Armco 
Steel; Atlantic Refinery; Canadian 
Breweries; Chile Copper; Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.; Carpenter Steel; Eastern 
Utilities Associates; Ford Motor of Can- 
ada; Foster Wheeler; Lakey Foundry & 
Machinery; Laura Secord Candy Shops; 
Maclaren Power & Paper; National Tea. 
October 30: Allied Kid; American To- 
bacco; Blaw-Knox; Bullock Fund; Con- 
solidated Edison of N. Y.; Deere & 
Co.; Firestone Tire & Rubber; Hajoca 
Corp.; Horn & Hardart Co.; Jones & 
Laughlin; Lane Wells; Masonite Corp.; 
Poor & Co.; Thompson Product; 
Rheem Mfg.; Rockwell Mfg.; Signal Oil 
& Gas; Standard Cap & Seal; Universal 
Consolidated Oil; Virginia Coal & Iron; 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel; Warren Petro- 
leum; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WILL BUY for investors Oil, Gas and Mineral 
leases and Royalty on lands in this, Washington 
County, Alabama, which is bounded on North, 
East and West by Oil producing counties. Ten 
year leases can be bought for $5.00 per acre 
bonus with $1.00 per acre annual rentals. 

Plus my commission of $1.00 per acre. 
WALLACE P. PRUITT, Attorney 
Phone 6002 P. O. Box 101 
Chatom, Alabama 





AREAS—commercial and manufacturing, 200,000 
sq. ft., 8,000 to 18,000 sq. ft., or multiples; elec. 
current 320-208 v. A.C., 3 ph., 4 wire; natural 
lighting; large bays, sprinklered, heated; railroad 
siding and truck platforms, large elevators; on 
Route 20 within Springfield. 

United Realty Inc., 837 State Street, 

Springfield, Mass. Telephone 9-6201. 





‘ REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


40-ACRE citrus orchard, navel and valencias. 
Located in richest citrus area of So, California. 
Frost free. Charming old (modernized) 6-room 
bungalow, adjoining brick guest house, (large play 
room with fireplace for indoor barbecuing), bed- 
room, two half baths. Screened flagstone porch 
facing filtered Paddock swimming pool 20x40. 
Landscaped grounds. Brick, two-story, two-car 
garage with attractive 4-room apartment. Laundry 
room. Equipment building and workroom. Own 
well. On State Highway, 10 minutes from town 
of 3,500 pop., 50 miles north of Los Angeles 
Principals only. $170,000. 

Route #1—Box 213, Fillmore, California 
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American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 





Butler Brothers 





Incorporated: 1923, Maine. Office: 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in June, at Augusta, Me. Approximate 
number of stockholders: Preferred (all classes), 8,700; common, 12,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (consolidated) $163,971,000 
*Preferred $7 cum. (no par) 478, 4 shs 
*Preferred $6 cum. (no par) 387,026 shs 
tSecond preferred stock series ‘‘ 2, +f 761 shs 
eee ee ER ay en re ee 138 shs 
tOption warrants for common sae, 884 shs 
Subsidiary preferred and minority interests $36,639,608 


_ Bgual preference, callable $110. ?¢Callable $105. tFor 1 common share 


at 


Business: Public utility properties controlled by this hold- 
ing company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, are 
located in 13 countries outside the United States. Reorganiza- 
tion plan filed with SEC contemplates change to debt and 
common stock basis, 

Management: Aggressive; experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Consolidated working capital De- 
cember 31, 1950, $22.9 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $31.3 mil- 
lion (including $14.8 million foreign currency); U. S. Gov’ts, 
$598,597 million. Book value of second preferred stock, 
$127.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears on first $7 and $6 pre- 
ferred and on second preferred; $94.67%4, $81.15 and $147 per 
share, respectively, September 1, 1951. No dividends on com- 
mon. 

Outlook: Political factors in areas served create uncer- 
tainty concerning future despite apparent growth possibili- 
ties. Management cites as future problems: financing exten- 
sive improvement and expansion, and revising rates to pre- 
sent operating and property costs. 

Comment: Shares are a speculation against values ulti- 
mately to be received in reorganization. 


RECORD OF sat “cg PRICE RANGE OF we" os gg 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1946 1947 1948 949 1950 
Earned per share. ..D$6.48 Ds: 32 D$5.74 D$6.02 D$4.69 Ds. 97 D$2.43 “ps0. a 
5% 8% 14% 6% 4% 3% 4% 3% 
2% 5% 2 1% 1% 2% 1% 


*Three months to March 31 vs. deficit of $1.03 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company 





Incorporated: 1924; established 1919. Office: Duncan, Oklahoma. Annual 
meeting: July 1. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 6,630. 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb Non 
Capital stock ($5 DR anes sande cae Rte <ee ky eka eaeeee 1,312,000 shs 


Business: Supplies various services to oil and gas producers. 
Services provided 55.4% of 1950 revenues, resale of bulk 
cement purchased from others, 36.6%, and other company- 
made products, 8%. In 1951, acquired the oil well cementing 
equipment and testing tools assets of Spartan Tool & Service 
for a reported $3 million. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $9.5 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $6.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.2 million. Book value of stock, $25.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-43 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume normally reflects trends in search 
for new crude oil sources, but company has been a consistent 
earner. With programs stepped up under defense economy, 
profits should continue satisfactory. 


Comment: Capital stock is a good grade business cycle 
issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.55 $1.48 $2.21 $8.66 $5.03 4.89 6.07 *$2. 
Dividends paid None None None 0.25 1.50 50 o's, ase 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exch. 22% 24% 35 48% 
—September 15, 1948—— 15% 16% 22% 30% 


*Six months. to June 30 vs. $3.22 in same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1887, Illinois; established 1877. Offices: 426 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 86, Ill, and 516 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: 
(March 9, 1951): Preferred, 1,166; common, 9,752. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock 4%% cum. 
Common stock ($15 par) 


~ *Gallable for sinking fund at $104 through January 1, 1954, $103 there- 
after; callable otherwise at $105 through January 1, 1954, $103 thereafter. 


Business: National wholesale distribution to about 10,00 
independent retail stores of about 15,000 items cf medium 
priced merchandise (accounting for about 30% of sales), 
Supplies 2,128 franchised Ben Franklin and Federated store 
with merchandising services as well as goods (38% of sales), 
Owns and operates 126 Scott stores (32% of sales). 

(32% of sales). 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 3, 
1950, $29.5 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $8.8 million; inven 
tories, $21.4 million. Book value of common stock, $24.73 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; on con- 
mon 1888-1930; 1936-1947 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion of retail outlets should eventually re 
sult in better profits but volume will continue to be affected 
by cyclical influences and earnings by cost-price relation 
ships. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s issue; common is 
speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - 4 $1.36 $38.31 *$0.73 $0.43 D$0.98 $2.21 
Dividends paid 0.60 1.55 0.65 None None 0.60 

27% 39% 24% 15% ny 15% 

14% 20% 411 8 6 856 

*Including $3.52 tax carryback credit and $1.31 credit from contingency 
{Six months to June 30 vs. $0.38 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit, 





Copper Range Company 





Incorporated: 1899, Michigan; acquired - 1931 C. G. Hus & Co. 
copper fabricator organized in in 1848. 0O 24 Federal Street, "Zien 10, 
Mass. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, * i950): 3,700. 


mpeigeirsaged 


Long term 
Capital ay .~ par) 


Business: A small Northern Michigan copper produce! 
which exhausted former main orebody in 1945, but continues 
some mining and smelting in connection with exploration 
Seeking Federal loan to develop White Pine Mine with esti 
mated 300 million tons of 1.1% ore. Income is mainly from 
a major copper and brass rolling mill in Pittsburgh. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December! 
31, 1950, $8.8 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $2.4 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $5.2 million. Book value of stock, $22.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1915-20, 1922-30, 1936 and 
1940 to date. 

Outlook: White Pine program calls for mine developmen! 
concentrator and mill to produce up to 150 million pounds 
of copper annually, townsite, power plant and all other facili 
ties, at cost of $60 to $100 million, all provided Governmet! 
loan is granted. Defense orders, meanwhile, indicate high 
level of satisfactory operations by fabricating division. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec.81 1944 1945 1496 1947 1948 1949 1950 iil 
tEarned per share... $1.31 $0.89 $1.17 $1.40 $1.44 $1.08 $0.85 $078 
Dividends paid 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.64 2.87% 30 

11% 11% 8% 14% 11% 35 48% 
5% 6% 7 95 2% 
*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. {Before depletion. $Listed N. Y. stot 


Exchange, February 14, 1949; previously N. months to June 30 ™ 
$1.14 in same 1950 period. 
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Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp. 





Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1923, New Jersey. Office: Kalamazoo 13F, Michigan. An- 




















nual meeting: Third Wednesday in July at Flemington, N. J. Number 
of stockholders: About 800. 

peng 29 se 

Ree CUR, Gece tedewscsecccccccccansocssqseneceussccessochee 
Capital hy gi. Fe See ere eee CGatcveakesttascasers 565.888 


™ Business: Manufactures taxicabs and has 62% ownership 
of Parmelee Transportation Co., the largest taxicab operat- 
ing company in the industry. Latter, through its subsidiaries, 
operates taxicabs in the principal cities of the U. S. 
Management: Headed by Morris Markin, sole owner of a 
company which holds the controlling interest. 
Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $1.1 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $482,352; 
inventories, $2.9 million. Book value of stock, $21.46 per share. 
Dividend Record: No payments since 1931. 
Outlook: An erratic sales and earnings pattern probably 
will make a reappearance when keen competition reappears. 
In recent years income from Parmelee Transportation has 
been an important earnings determinant. 
Comment: Stock is speculative. 


les), 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.30 $0.29 $0.27 D$0.73 $0.21 $0.07 $0.40 +Ds0. 3 
setiewesiseewees 115% 27 28 20% 15% 9% 10% 9% 
seeveceeveeth ee 7 10 12% 12% 1% 5% 6% 5% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in a 
earned in same 1950 period. D—Deficit 


{Six months to June 30 vs. $0.06 








TOCK 
me Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
$0.41 
0.45 
154 
14 Incorporated: 1923, Delaware; in 1928 completed merger of three 1 
established companies, dating from 1806, 1864 ang 1872. Office: 108 
BETTE, Hudson Street, Jersey City 2, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (December, 1950): Prezerred, 1,565; 
common, 15,148. ; 
Capitalization: 
EAR ibaa 5 oooh dceghcaticsadbadadcacsecmeweues *$35,000,000 
{Preferred stock $8.5@ cUM. (MO PAa)......cccccccccccccees 125,000 shs 
_— CME GU DU aS ccccncw can ceaisesscccet dcasecevedibeas ae 2,097,098 shs 


*$25,000,000 life insurance company, 


$10,000,000 bank loans, both in 
1951. Callable at $100. 





Business: Second largest domestic maker of soap, synthetic 
detergents and toiletries, including dentifrices, shaving 
creams and shampoos. Brands include Colgate, Palmolive, 
Peet’s, Cashmere Bouquet, Super Suds, Vel, Octagon, Crystal 
White, Ajax, Kirkman, Halo, Lustre-Creme, Veto, Fab. Com- 
pany is also U. S. selling agent for Vaseline products. Owns 
and operates plants in numerous foreign countries. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$77.0 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $27.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$7.7 million; inventories, $42.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $40.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 

mon 1895 to date. 
_ Outlook: Although company meets with stiff competition 
Its strong trade position assures it of a satisfactory sales 
trend. But fluctuations in raw material costs will continue 
to affect year-to-year results. 

Comment: Preferred is investment grade; common is a 
§00d income producer. 


















EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








4 Yearsended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
Famed per share - $8. 30 $3.84 *$7.14 *$9.30 *$5.69 *1$6.83 $7.66 §$1.55 

ividends paid ..... 175 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 %2.00 
eR “an 49 60% 56 45% 438% 50% 55% 
pavetceeeeeaas 93% 31% 42% 33 29% 37% 44% 








h. After inventory reserves $1.78 in 1946, $1.87 in 1947, and credits of $2.13 in 1948; 
50 in 1949, +Excluding Satiotesbates equities in foreign earnings; $0.70 in 1949, 

2.70 in 1950. tPaid 5% in stock. §Six months to June 30, after $2.48 inventory 
‘nd other write-downs, vs. $2.70 in same 1950 period. 
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Incorporated: 1925, peptees established 1911. Office: 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 
Number of stockholders "hema 31, 1950): 2,100. 


Capital prey, 


Ra GMI ME 6 8 ou eekenc.d CMs 66s scaccecdeatsnrtuedccunes $1,670,000 
Capital poh aa RS nt. WA Arner ae ea Pee *400,388 shs 

“*Estate of Solon E. Summerfield owned 107,467 shares (26.8%) Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. 


Business: Important manufacturer of women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, sold under the brand names, Gotham, Gold 
Stripe, Adjustables, Onyx, Tabarin, and Hollyvogue, dis- 
tributed through over 4,000 exclusive dealers and two 
company-owned stores in New York City. A subsidiary op- 
erates in Canada. Owns Hollyvogue of California, business 
formerly conducted by Mission Hosiery Mills. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $3.8 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 
tories, $3.0 million. Book value of stock, $15.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-30 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Company has cut costs by modernizing its equip- 
iment, but this trend has been general throughout the hosiery 
field and thus competition promises to remain keen. Diversi- 
fication into the lingerie field may hold some longer term 
promise. 

Comment: While its position has been improved, the stock 
must still be rated as speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.09 $1.52 $3.55 $4.47 $4.89 $1.31 $1.98 *$0.60 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.75 1.60 1.95 2.10 1.45 1.00 1.00 
TR cedivedasuases 17% 39 43 24 235 16% 15 17% 
Me Sardetecacveaues 8% 12% 19% 13% 15 10 10% 11% 





*Six months to June 30 (including $0.43 net from sale of assets) vs. $0.45 in same 
1950 period. 





Underwood Corporation 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Office: 
= Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thurs- 


day in March. Number of stockholders (eneunns 19, 1951): 8,456. 
sen rrr 

SE des aa 2k) tape n ki esteds uu aeaa na ccmenaeee *$10,000,000 
Capital aah on MULE Cid i dyd vcdaedcaeeaneskadiucadedacved 734,300 shs 


~ *Borrowed in 1951. 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
typewriters and supplies; also an important factor in add- 
ing, bookkeeping and accounting machines. Distribution and 
service are mainly through company branches in about 600 
cities in the U. S. and through dealers abroad. Export busi- 
ness normally accounts for about one-third of total annual 
sales. In early 1951, introduced an automatic printing cal- 
culator for multiplication, division, addition and subtraction. 

Management: Alert and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $26.4 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $6.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $409,823; inventories, $15.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $50.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1911 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings from year to year will con- 
tinue to reflect changes in the general business cycle but 
over the longer term there should be considerable further 
growth in the use of office appliances, particularly of the 
labor-saving variety. 

Comment: Notwithstanding cyclical characteristics of the 
business, shares possess investment attributes. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. . “= 07 $3.04 $2.66 *$8.31 $8.19 *$5.26 $6.71 7$4.72 
Dividends DOIG v7<< 05 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 2.25 
BEE  abadiles Seeueae 66 77 80% 58% 59% 46 47% 58 
Ws  ddnesadeci vedas 51% 58% 49 43% 39 39 39% 47% 
*After $1.26 contingency reserve in 1947, $0.66 credit therefrom in 1949. Nine 


months to September 30 vs. $2.75 in same 1950 period 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


, 
46, 
% 





Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booket listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation. 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 


favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 


safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and 
the safety of these obligations. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Guns as Gifts—For the businessman whose 
hobby is hunting there is no finer gift than 
@ precision-made automatic shotgun. A new 
folder describes several models that will suit 
huntsmen of every degree of experience. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 












































































































































—_ REAL : justed for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 _— —ae em Variation 230 
1935 - 39=100 on 
220 | | ee 
200 220 
\ N 21s 
a 210 
a ee FRODUCTION 26 
DUSTRIAL 
140 IN a 
a ~ oe | i961} | |, 
- 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 192 AM} J) A S 
° — 1951 ‘ 1950 
Trade Indicators Sept. 29 Oct.6 Oct.13 Oct. 
qElectrical Output (KWH)..............-++-- 7,102 7,156 7,160 6,509 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.6 101.8 102.1 1020 
Peoigit Car LEG 6c... oc cccccccssasnesenns 864,573 858,750 7850,000 888,559 
oa 1951 ~ 1950 
Sept. 26 Oct. 3 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
ee SE Se x aia ckeae Federal |..... $33,482 $33,618 $33,501 $28,877 
Vronal Commercial Loans... | Reserve |..... 20,078 20,171 20,314 16,090 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members }¢..... 1,242 1,178 1,106 1,358 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... aan Ce 31,212 30,878 30,89 = 33,358 
[Demand Deposits..........- Cities j..... 50,532 50,517 50,878 48839 
TMoney te: CarCWtBOe, 6.66 oc cnc cescccccsceeces 28,137 28,320 28,448 = 27,338 
[Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 989 931 866 1,08 
000,000 omitted. § As of following week. + Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i October » a ons 1951 ‘ 
yoo br seam 10 i 12 13 15 16 High Low 
30 Industrials........ 272.76 274.10 |Ex- 275.13 275.74 274.40 276.37 238. 
20 Ratiroads......... 86.51 86.88 Change 87.00 86.92 86.06 90.08 72.) 
15 Utilities... ...c000. 46.41 46.35 Closed 4648 46.50 4638 46.50 414 
OF DO i ncncssates 99.29 99.65 | 99.94 100.04 99.45 100.04 869% 
Details of Stock Trading: 10 7 setae 15 16 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) ...... 1,320 1,760 | 750 =©1,710 ~=—:1,730 
ee eg 1,086 1,140 Ex- 895 1,171 1,149 
Number of Advances............. 352 524 cama 414 444 223 
Number of Declines.............. 482 370 245 439 680 
Number Unchanged..............- 252 246 Closed 236 288 24) 
New Highs for 1951.............. 16 42 34 53 21 
New Lows for 1951.............. 6 9 4 10 8 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average...... 98.85 98.80 | 98.82 98.77 98.60 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $1,912 $3,220 $930 $3,144 $3,240 
i 951 ee 1951 
* Average Bond Yields: Sept.12 Sept. 19 nae: 26 Oct. 3 Oct. 10 High Low 
PS re erry 2.818% 2.819% 2.811% 2.845% 2.838% 2.951% 2.616% 
sia iets eibchtle dadtasiilas 3.165 3.173 3.176 3.202 3.196 3.304 2.876 
ern n 3.425 3.434 3.456 3.469 3.469 3.545 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials....... 5.71 5.72 5.79 5.68 5.74 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads........ 5.83 5.80 5.69 5.60 5.63 6.69 5.60 
20 Utilities......... 5.64 5.62 5.66 5.62 5.61 6.11 5.61 
90 Seeks. .....600. 5.71 5.71 5.77 5.67 5.72 6.46 5.67 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 16, 195! 


Shares 

Traded 

Panhandle Producing & Refining............... 101,600 
Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific R.R..... 96,100 
Radio Corporation of America................ 85,900 
Benguet Consolidated Mining.................. 84,300 
es ec NG Ie eo Sires oh reds oc rc is 79,700 
| CE os iicicenwtane sds. ony ous 72,200 
ee N.S ee 69,200 
Northern Pacific TRewey. 04 6665066. ose. ee es 66,800 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway.............. 66,500 
Callahan Zinc-Lead Company.................. 65,400 








".. 16 iio 
9% +58 
22% + % 
245% + 3 
2 + % 
20% wees 
4% +34 
32% —1% 
583%, +%4 
28i/, 2% 
4, + % 
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iiarnings, Dividend Record and Price 


This is part 29 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a 


Tung 
Ulen Realization 


Unex celled Chemical 


United Aircraft Products. ... 


(After 2-for-1 split 
ember, 


‘United Elastic Corp. 
(After 50% of stock div. 
950) 


Earnings 


Dividends . 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


tEarnings .... 
TDividends ... 


tEarnings .... 
Dividends . 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends ... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends . 


Earnings 


Dividends ... 


U. S. & International 


U. S. Radiator 


‘After 100% stock 
dividend July, 1948) 


-12 months to January 31, 


t \ugust 31. 
‘.scal year changed. 


Pr ted by c. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
Ne York ™ 


Dividends 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


5% 
3 
$1.20 
0.25 


9 

5% 
c$1.04 
$1.00 


3% 
2 
$0.62 
0.42 


59 

40 
$3.32 
3.50 


10% 
5% 
*t$0.92 
0.62% 
8% 
5% 
$1.65 
0.56% 
27% 
22 


S Skee ee. 
- ON Sue - 


$1.12 
0.81 


250% 
244% 


$0.78 
0.69 


245% 
239 


0.8714 
16 


10° 


$2.52 $1.51 
0.80 0.93 


28% 39 
21 29% 
$1.22 
0.81 


260 
250 


$1.37 
0.81 
250 
244 





$10.00 
1% 


¥% 
D$0.08 
None 
83% 
54 
b$3.40 
4.00 
9% 
3% 
i$2.00 


$10.00 
9/16 


% 
D$0.10 
None 


$10.00 


3/16 
1/16 
D$0.08 
None 
63 

50% 
b$3.27 
4.00 


7 


3% 
i$0.84 
0.15 








following year. 
k—12 months to October 31. 


6% 
2% 
2.53 
None 


1 


1/16 
D$0.15 
None 


2% 
% 
a$0.10 
None 


b—-12 months to February 28, 
m—12 months to November 30. 


a 

k$0. 
ee 

8% 

2% 

$3.31 
0.30 
1% 

I 


D$0.21 
None 


3% 
1% 
a$0.06 
None 


aD$0.09 
None 


0.37% 
9% 
6% 
$0.36 
None 
6% 
4y 


$0.25 
0.42 


71 
66 


$3.13 
3.50 


11% 
7% 
m$1.67 
0.50 
19% 

16 
$2.21 
1.00 

40 
33% 
$0.94 
0.69 
26934 
263 
0.00 
2% 


% 
D$0.14 
None 


77% 
69 
b$3.14 
3.12% 
10% 
47 
i$1.60 
0.30 


Listed N. Y. Curb shade 


1948 
k$0.28 
None 


8% 
5% 
$2.71 
0.30 
1% 


Y 
D$0.26 
None 

5 

2% 


aD$0.52 
None 


following year. 
s—Paid in Canadian currency. 


1945 


17 

12 
$1.92 
0.75 


13% 
7% 
$0.26 
0.20 

4 

2% 
k$0.02 
None 


13% 
4% 
$0.76 
None 


10% 
7% 
c$0.59 
None 


10% 
7% 
$0.43 
0.33 


71 
59 
$2.74 
3.00 
253% 
9% 
m$0.82 
0.50 
36% 
20 
$2.53 
1.33 

48 

38 
$0.96 
0.69 


286 
275 


1946 1947 


34 32% 
2 


20 7 
$7.20 $4.46 
2.50 2.00 


14% 10% 
5% 4% 
D$0.28 $0.41 
None 


None 
5% 34 
2 


1% 
k$0.02 k50.11 
None 


None 

19% 11% 
8% 7 

$1.56 $0.61 

0.25 None 


11% 9% 
7% 7% 
c$0.62 c$0.22 
None s0.20 


8% 7 
5% 5% 
$0.77 $0.90 
0.42 0.42 


63% 62 
55% 56 
$3.55 $4.47 
3.00 3.10 


29% ; 
14% Ree 
8 7% 
5% 2% 
— 49 mD$2.32 
0.50 None 

60 451% 
32 29 


$9.77 $5.69 
2.00 2.00 
95 100 
47 95 
30 
1634 
$3.20 
2.35 
293% 
248 


$4.58 
3.19 
294 
284 


Leased to Pennsylvania R.R. Dividends Guaranteed 
$10.00 $1 $10.0 


$10.00 $10.00 


4% 3% 
1% 1% 
D$0.02 $0.04 
None None 
84% 71 Hs 
67% 
b$3.65 b$3. = 
3.12% 3.50 
24% 14% 
10% 8% 
i$0.68 i$1.58 
0.50 0.50 








“k$0.20 
None 
21% 
8% 
$0.86 
0.65 
4% 


1% 
D$0.29 
None 


17% 
4% 


a$0.16 
None 


k$0.04 
None 
30% 
16% 


k$0.33 
None 
23% 
11 
$0.21 $0.62 
0.60 0.15 
7 3% 
2% 2 
D$0.16 
None 
20% 
11% 10% 
a$3.07 
None 


a$2.18 
None 


c—12 months to March 31, 


t—10 months 


Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
‘dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1948 


25 
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Ve 
kD$0.39 
None 
16% 
12% 
$1.16 
0.60 


4% 
2% 
$0.04 
None 


6% 
3% 
a$0.62 
None 


following year. 
to November 30. 





i—12 months 
D—Defcit. 


Dorothy Collins, “The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike” 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE : 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can give you a better-tasting cigarette. And L.S./M.F.T. 
—Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. So Be Happy—Go Lucky! Get a carton today. 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPA 


LS./M.ET.-Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobaccs 








